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Are Men Excusable ? 
te 


BY MARIA A. ELMORE. 


SECOND PAPER. 

Looking off in the distance we sce another 
form approaching. Nearer and nearer sound 
his footsteps, until presently he appears upon 
this stage. What is his name, and what his 
mission? Behold! his name is Legality, and he 
has come fourth to decide into whose possession 
these children shall be given. He takes his 
place between this married pair. He looks 


Lo! what does he say to her? Does 
he attempt to pour the oil of joy into her weak 
‘and over-burdened spirit? Does he say to her, 


beneath thy heart ere yet their little Is had 
entered upon a separate life of their Pa inas- 
much as thou didst feel the first beatings, throbs 
and pulsations of their existence; inasmuch as 
thou has? been brought down to the very gates 
of death that they might have life, these chil- 
dren are thine by every right, both human and 
Take them, keep them, extract what- 
ever of comfort you can from their presence and 
love. As thy husband has wantonly misused 
and maltreated thee; as he hath withdrawn that 
love and care which he swore should be thine 
forever, he shall not have the privilege of tear- 
ing from thee those who are the light of thine 
eyes and the life of thy life. No, woman! that 
prerogative shail never be his. You shall have 
vour children; all the powers of earth combined 
hall not prevail to tear them from thee, and if 
ever any one is so inhuman as to raise his arm 
to wrest them from thee, mighty and terrible 
judgment shall be meted out to him.” 

Does he go toward the husband, and in tones 
of stern rebuke and indignation cry out, ‘‘Stand 
back, fiend and traitor! You have trampled 
upon the dearest, purest and holiest affections 
of her whom of all others in the world you 
She loved you, and 
fondly and confidingly did she forego all her 
former pleasures, home, friends, all that made 
life dear and sweet, and sacrifice her health, 
her life, her all, at your shrine; for, whatever 
might betide, she felt that he who was so loqua- 
cious in promises, and who by marrying her 
would cut her off from all contact with former 
associates and friends, would at least give her the 
whoie-souled devotion of his own heart. How 
‘past thou fulfilled thy promises, or requited her 
confidence and love? 


divine. 


chose to be your wife. 


You have basely scorned 
and insulted her womanhood. You have con- 
temptuously set at naught that in her nature 
which you ought to have been proud to uplift 
and protect. All her suffering for your chil- 
dren has not elicited one word of encourage- 
ment and love from you; their innocency and 
helplessness have never enkindled within your 
breast one spark of holy and unselfish love. 
Yjou Jyve left her to drudge on as best she could, 
seeking your recreation, not in her society, but | 
in the infernai grog-shop. You have given | 
yourself never a thought as to how your family 
You could, if you 
had chosen, commanded wages sufficient for 
€ fery temporal need, and enough to spare; but 
of you have cared for is to gratify your un- 
@dly appetite for intoxicating liquor, and have 
ou would, even though to pay for it your 
ily perish with starvation. How often have 
r wife’s heartstrings been strung to the keen- 







est and bitterest anguish by the importunate 





eries of her hungry children for bread, when 
she had no bread wherewith to apipease their | 
For you | 
she has passed through the various stages of | 


half-starved and famishing bodies! 


maternity, and during all these critical periods 
how have youtreated her? Have you zealously 
endeavored to keep her out of harm's way? to 
let no fretfal or discordant element be brought 
to bear upon her highly-wrought and over- 


yourself or any one else to excite her nerves to 
a most unnatural pitch? lave you done all in 


notone atom! Detract not one whit from your 
purpose! Carry out your proposed plan! Tear 
them away from the arms of their mother! and 
if she or any one else ever interferes to ask, 
‘Why do ye so?’ appeal to me, and I will set 
at naught all them that rise up tu trouble thee! 
I will be thy right-hand man! I will nullify 
and make void everything that has any sem- 
blance of opposition to thy course. Whoso- 
ever opposeth thee, opposeth me, and he who 
shall dare to aim a blow at thee shall by me re- 
ceive condemnation. I am not a mere man 
whose word is to be stamped under foot at one’s 
own pleasure, but my word is invincible, irrevo- 
cable, ‘is mighty, and shall prevail.’ Though 
all the women in the world rise up in disappro- 
val, what is that to me? Thy voice «lone is 
more momentous than they all. To my exist- 
ence they have never contributed. All they 
have to do with me is to rigidly keep my com- 
mands; let them violate one of them, I have 
every right to subject them to the fullest pen- 
alty. - It would not be right to punish you unless 
you had the privilege of saying whether I should 
or not; but it 7s right to punish woman when 
all opportunity and possibility of a chance to 
say one word in her own behalf is rigorously 
precluded. Itis eminently wise and proper that 
such should be the case; the justice or practi- 
cal utility of it who could question? So, then, 
I say, take these children; do as you please 
with them; have no misgivings or compunc- 
tions whatever; you are acting in perfect obedi- 
ence with my behests, and there is not the slightest 
danger of trouble accruing to thee—the trouble 
will be to those who are bold enough to meddle 
with thee; for I uphold you, and when I am on 
thy side powerless will fall the arm that is 
raised against thee. To my supreme will must 
all things bow and own obeisance.” 

O Legality, who art thou that thou canst 
sanction the commission of such moral injustice 
and cruelty? Can it be said of thee as it hath 
been said of Frailty, ‘“‘Thy name is woman”? 
Nay, rather, is not thy name preéminently and 
emphatically ‘‘Man”? When were women ever 
known to legislate? © man, you know that 
you made the law which allows a babe to be 
torn from the arms of the mother who bore it! 
You know that you made the law by which these 
children were torn from this loving, devoted, 
Christian mother by a revengeful, imperious, 
and bloody-minded father! Gentlemen, think 
not to atone for the injustice you have practised 
upon woman by denying all participation in it. 
Do not longer try to justify yourselves and 
palm off the disgrace by attaching all or equal 
blame to those you have so unreasonably bur- 
dened! What blame can you justly throw upon 
woman? You have always held the monopoly 
of legislation. . 

What right, then, have you to say that you 
are no more to blame for the laws that oppress 
woman than woman herself? Ah, gentlemen, 
you are to blame, and in no wise is your guilt 
lessened by disowning or in any way trying to 
get away from it. Plead no longer ‘‘Not guilty”! 
You are guilty, and it would be much more 
creditable should you boldly, unreservedly, 


| gentlemanly, come to the front, and honestly, 


openly, freely and fully confess that you are 
guilty, and very guilty, too. Supposing this 
father, instead of being an inebriate, had been a 
steady, sober-minded, money-earning and sav- 
ing man, and that he had died without a will. 
Would Legality, for which you alone are respon- 
sible, step in and say, ‘‘Woman, inasmuch as 
thou wert this man’s wife; inasmuch as thy 
children were his children; as the care of them 
debars thee from earning a livelihood; as thou 
wouldst receive for any labor which thou 
shouldst do only one-third or one-fourth as 
much as aman would receive; inasmuch as thy 
husband is now dead and can no longer provide 
money for thyself and children, whatever of 
earthly possessions he may have left justly be- 
longs to thee and only thee. Decency demands 
that thou shouldst have it, and think you that I, 





your power to keep them in a state of tranquil- 

ity and peace? Rather. you yourself, her hus- 
band, the father of her children, have been the | 
You have never been 
careful, tender and gentle of her at such times, | 
even, and by your treatment of her you have | 
stamped your own uncontrollable appetite and | 
detestable character upon your children. And | 
now, base villain, you come to me and demand 
that I should snatch these tender buds of being | 


greatest trial of her life. 


from her whose love has always encircled then, | 


whose duty it is to execute justice, to protect 
the widow and fatherless, shall allow it to be 
otherwise? ‘Take it; use it as seemeth good 
unto thee and whosoever shall try to exact it 
from thee shall be effaced from the book of my 
mercy forever.” 

Is this what you compel him to say to a widow 
whose heart lies lacerated and bleeding at the 
thought of her husband’s death? Do you try 
to assuage or mitigate if possible her over- 
whelming sorrow and grief by telling her that 


- . - | j 
in whose love alone they have always lived, and | #lthough her husband is dead and can never 


of the manifestations of a father’s love are en- 
tirely ignorant; from her who has watched over | 
them by night and by day, and has never let 


any obstacle, however great and difficult, inter- 
pose between herself and them; who has done | 
it all with no help or assistance from you, and | 
give them into your diabolical custody! Think | 
ye that Lam such a knave and culprit, so lost 
to all decency and humanity, as to be guilty of 
such craven and arrant poltroonery as this? 
Whom, think ve, that Lam, that ye dare thus in- 
sult me? You 
have torfeited your right to them. Were you) 
the best husband and father that ever lived you 


No, you shall never have them! 


should not have them. When aman and wife 
Separate, if she desires to keep her children, she 
ovght to have them; her claim comes first, by ' 
all manner of means, and should be regarded. 
She alone has had the pain of bringing them 
nto the world, and to your wife and to every 


‘ other man’s wife, belongs the enjoyment that. 


can be derived from living with and caring for 
them after they are in the world; and cursed is 
he who would willingly have it otherwise. No, 
sir, to the kindest and most indulgent husband I | 
would not give the children; much less to an 
unfeeling and traitorous monster like yourself. | 
Should you ever raise your arm to further op- | 
press your wife, or attempt to seize upon one of 
her children to appropriate to yourself, the whole 
framework and tabric of my being shall come 
down upon thee with awful and tremendous 
power, and stern, harsh, retributive, unrelent- 
ing vengeance shall be executed upon thy head.” 

Is this what Legality says to the mournful and 
dejected mother, and to the dissolute, brawling 
Is not this what we 


and shameless father? 
ought naturally to expect and require of him? 
Ah! would that it were a vivid, faithful and 
veracious portrayal of actual, living facts. But, 
instead of this, how is it? He passes by the 
mother as though she were a thing of no con- | 
he goes up to the father. Does he | 
ass him by as coolly and indifferently as he | 
oes the mother? No; he lingers in his pres- | 
nee. Why does he thus tarry? He has some- | 
Is he going to | 
descant with him on the exceeding sinfulness | 
and evil-doing of his course? Far from it. 
What, then, can he say Certainly 
naught else can be fitting and appropriate; he 
could not speak otherwise. But he does speak | 
otherwise; and what is it that flows forth from | 
his hardened and polluted lips? We recoil with 
} humility and shame from the rehearsal of his 
most unjust, mean, igneble, maternally heart- 
crushing, infamous verdict. 

But, painful as itis, letus look matters squarely 
jin the face and learn the plain, unvarnished 
itruth. As the Jews of old, when Jesus was 

crucified, cried out to Pilate, **Crucify Him! eru- 
cify Him!" so old Legality cries out to this fiend- 
ish and inhuman father, ‘Take them away from | 
their mother! Take them away! you have a. 
perfect right soto do! Take them away! 


thing he wishes to say to him. 


to him? 





| emancipated. 


‘there is vast room for improvement yet. 
‘men of the present day were not designed by | with them too much. 
God to go hand-in-hand with the women of! early. 
England three hundred years ago, or with! them into madness. 
women of Asia and Africa who lived during in life, let them have manliness enough to meet 


| as for your own? 


more supply her necessities, yet, so far as what 
he has left is able to do this, she shall never 


| know want or privation? Is this what you do? 


“Oh, no! Such magnanimity would be prepos- 
terous, entirely out of the question.” So you 
allow her the meager and paltry sum of one- 
third, and, moreover, try to make her believe 


| that it is perfectly just and right it should be 
so; and away you go through the world from | 
| platform to platform discoursing and enlarging 


upon the freedom which American woman en- 
joys, and how much better she is treated than 
women of other nations. Yes, talk about 
American woman's freedom! It is not until 
within a very few years that even half the world 
were free, and even now, to-day, only one-half 
of God's chosen creatures enjoy the blessed 
boon of freedom; the other half has yet to be 
What mean ye by freedom? 
Wouldst thou call six months a year? Wouldst 
thou call one a pair? Why, then, talk of free- 
dom? Why not call things by their right names ? 


| Why not call it just what it is? semt-freedom— 


freedom for one-half of humanity, while the 
other half is still under the yoke. 
Men are very fond of dwelling upon the kind- 


ness and deference which they exercise toward | 
women, and of their superior treatment compar- | 


Yes, but 
Wo- 


ed with women in other countries. 


. . } 
the middle ages; they are to walk arm-in-arm 


with the men of the nineteenth century. And, 
gentlemen, because, perhaps, you are accus- 


'tomed to treat women with a little more respect 


and courtesy than was paid to her in previous 
times, flatter not yourselves that you have done, 
or by any means are doing, your whole duty. 
Christ hath commanded you to love woman as 
you love your own body. 


as well, if not better, for her physical welfare 
He hath commanded you to 
love woman as he loved the church, which was 
sufficient to lay down his life for it. 

Had your love been like this, would not your 


| 
} 
| 


Had you done this, | 
| would you not have made laws which provided 


| 


‘not so thoroughly domesticate them as to oblit- 
| erate every trace of that headlong and impulsive 


laws been as lenient, aye, a thousand-fold more | 


on earth was that he upheld the weak. Can 


this be said of your laws? 


‘lenient, toward her than toward yourselves? | 
| One marked characteristic of Christ's life while | 


Did you not make | 


much more favorable laws for yourselves, the. 


strong, than for her, the weak? Are they such 


that you would willingly and unflinchingly | 


"subordinate yourselves to their control? This 
God hath made .” incumbent on | 


is the test. 
each one of us to do unto others as we would 
that they should do to us; and not until we 
come up to the fulfillment of this glorious stand- 
ard can any one plead guiltless. Had this 
golden precept been uppermost in the minds of 


‘astonishment, instead of as a signal for more | 


I’li| Men, no such cruel, barbarous and oppressive | 


bear you out in it! Take them away; you|!aws in regard to woman would ever have dis- 
shall have the utmost of my protection! Yield | 8T@ced the statute-book of America. Had this | remain, the knowledge how to use them may be | g] step, he walked over the land, holding the 


"your duty, as it was with the negroes, not to 


| spect, his love, his confidence in his fellow-men ; 





principle been acted upon, these laws long since 
would have been plunged into the fiery abyss 
of Hades, to be seen and known no more forever. 

Again, men plead innocence of woman’s 
wrongs on the ground that women do not want 
their rights, and would not be willing to exercise 
them if they had the privilege. Well, why is 
it that they do not want them? You have not 
taught them that it is no worse for them to vote 
or to do anything they choose than it is for you, 
but anything that lay beyond the pale of your 
prejudice you have thrust forth as an unpardon- 
able sin. Women from time immemorial have 
had almost no opportunities for culture and 
education compared with yourselves; you have 
been almost her sole instructors. What wonder 
is it, then, that having but very little time for 
investigation, speculation and inquiry she has 
unconditionally accepted your statements as 
the very truth! You, she supposed, knew; so 
of course she has been prone to believe what 
you taught. Is she in error? Does she have 
false and mistaken views of life? It is because 
you have not properly enlightened her. For 
what she believes or disbelieves you are chiefly 
and almost wholly answerable. Does she be- 
lieve that woman is woman’s worst enemy? It 
is because from her infancy you have with 
all your might striven to engraft this very 
erroneous and fallacious sentiment upon her 
mind. Thanks to the powers that be, in this 
you have hopelessly failed. 

Again, men excuse themselves for denying 
the ballot and all accompanying advantages to 
woman on the plea that they do not come for- 
ward and ask for it. If she wants them, say 
they, let her demand them until they are se- 
cured. Now is this a very manly way of evad- 
ing the question? Is there any sound, solid, 
valid reasoning in it? Look at the condition of 
the negroes a few years since. Had all the 
men at the North a perfect right to sit calmly 
and passively down and never do one thing 
toward extricating them from servitude until 
the negroes had come forward and demanded 
them to come to their rescue? Was it not the 
dut} of every man to do all in his power to give 
them their liberty without waiting to be asked? 
When a city is devastated by a conflagration is 
it the duty of every other city in the world to 
procrastinate and delay giving until the unfortu- 
nate city cries out for alms? On the contrary, 
would it not be heathenish thus to withhold our 
charity until the afflicted city in her waste and 
desolation were obliged to solicit our gifts and 
donations? And is it the daty of every mah to 
put off giving the ballot to women because they 
do not en masse come forward and boldly de- 
mand it? Yea, more, is the fact that they do 
not demand it any cloak or screen for the sin of 
withholding it? No; do not ensconce yourself 
behind the very fictitious and incorrect idea 
that you are innocent of women’s condition be- 
cause they do not rush forward in a wild and 
tempestuous tumult, and make a ludicrous and 
terrible hue-and-cry and fearful hullabaloo 
about their rights. That they have a right to 
demand an opportunity to exercise their own 
God-given rights no one can question. But it 


wait until they do this, but to lay open to them 
the avenues of the ballot and of education, of 
everything, indeed, wherein you yourselves are 
benefitted, and thus by a noble philanthropy 
prevent all need of such petitioning. 





The Horse. 


oe 
AN EARLY CHAPTER BY DR. GEORGE B. LOR- 
ING FROM “THE PERFECT HORSE.” 
EDUCATION OF BOYS AND COLTS. 

It is a good thing to remember that a horse 
has certain natural faculties, without which he 
would not be a horse, and which it is important 
to preserve. Manis so wise, as well as tyranni- 
cal, that he finds it difficult to believe that he is 
not to remodel and reconstruct. everything 
which is provided for his use and comfort before 
it is fit for his imperial service; and so he med- 
dles with everybody and everything. It is 
much easier for him to comprehend his own 
handiwork than the Lord’s. His boy stands be- 
fore him, a bright, strong, attractive lad, full of 
capacity and promise; a combination of facul- 
ties good and bad, each striving for the ascen- 
dency; a fresh and glowing creation from the 
hand of God, intended to rejoice his father and 
bless mankind. It is only necessary for that 
father to know where to encourage him, where 
to suppress him, and where to let him alone; to 
distinguish between his healthy powers, which a 
superabundance of youth and strength may 
sometimes make offensive, and those unhealthy 
deformities which, even while quiet and slum- 
bering, are disgusting and discouraging. But 
this is no easy task. Where there should be 
peace and mutual confidence a contest begins ; 
and, before it ends, the boy has lost his self-re- 


his virtues are discouraged; his vices rage. Or, 
it may be that, in rooting up the tares, the 
wheat has been pulled up along with them; or 
his good points may have been distorted into 
subserviency and inefficiency, while his bad 
ones may have learned how to play the hypo- 
crite and rule. Where, too, there should bea 
manly and dignified intercourse, there is too 
often an effeminate and enervating intimacy. 
The boy may be softened into abject reliance 
upon those who should inspire and encourage 
his most manly self-reliance. That apron-string 
business—how many a brave fellow has it sent 
mewling through life like a milksop! His 
father has made a good boy of him, but not the 
boy he was intended to be. The problem has 
been solved, but not in the right way. And, in 
the trials which follow, he wonders where those 
qualities are which he felt moving within him in 
his youth; and the father wonders why he is so | 
little satisfied with the work of his own hands. 
No! do not bother the boys. Do not meddle 
Make them way-wise 
Don't pat them into weakness, or check 
And, when they go forth 


their fellow-men in a manly way, generosity | 
enough to warm a generous feeling in the breasts | 
of their associates, charity enough to forgive the 
faults of their fellow-men, and humanity enough 
to know that it is better and more useful to en- 
courage the virtues than to expose the vices of 
society, and more honorable to set a good ex- 
ample than to pronounce a good precept. 

But to the colts. They, like the boys, may 
be spoiled by meddling with them. Not that I 
would leave them to run wild—a rough and 
shaggy and half-savage drove. But I would 





temperament which makes a colta colt. I have 
seen many a colt, especially when he was the | 
‘sone ewe lamb,” so petted, that he was more 
like a house dog than anything else. He had | 
become so much the intimate companion of the | 
family that, as he grew up, he forgot to be in! 
any way the servant. An appeal to his pro- | 
gressive faculties, which are the dominant facul- 
ties of a horse, was received with a sort of blank 


| 
vigorous exertion. He had lost all that courage 


and independence which Virgil saw and admired | 
when he spoke of his “leading the way,” and | 
“braving the torrent,” and daring ‘‘the unknown | 
arch that spans the waves.” You may suppose 
that a good gait and strong powers of endurance 


lost. Every experienced man knows that a 
horse will be one thing in the hands of one 
driver, and another thing in the handa of an- 
other. Hiram Woodruff could give new strength 
to the Roan the instant he took the reins; and 
Dexter and Ripton were inspired with new ener- 
gy by his touch. My trusty and unyielding 
favorite, Jim, is a handful when I am behind him, 
a quiet lounger when Michael has him in hand. 
Now, what shall we say to all this? Why, that 
a horse knows what he is doing, and whom he 
is dealing with; and that, having learned his 
lesson, it becomes as much a part of him as his 
second nature. If, therefore, you want a horse, 
let the colt retain his full vigor,, the fire that 
warms his blood. You must not humanize him 
entirely. Meet him halfway. Let him under- 
stand that there is as much horse in you as you 
expect there will be man in him. Let your in- 
tercourse with him be calm and good-natured, but 
prompt, energetic, decided, with a sort of care- 
less firmness, colored with tenderness and 


youthful activity. 
STABLING. 


The folly of bad feeding is no greater than the 
folly of bad stabling. The practice of providing 
warm and tightly-built stables for young colts 
is as injurious to them as forcing their growth 
by heavy feed. A colt requires fresh air; and, 
if he is furnished with an opportunity, he will 
be sure to get it. His lungs are the largest 
part of his internal organs; and he will pro- 
vide for them if there is any way to do it. 
Give him the best and warmest box in the world 
and he will leave it for the invigorating influ- 
ences of the northern blasts in winter, and for 
the cooling and indurating effects of a coating 
of snow and hail. He seems to understand by 
instinct that if he confines himself to the hot 
air of an elaborate, well-finished, model stable, 
his energies will wilt and fade. He seems to 
know that a glossy, shining coat is to him a sort 
of white wall of a whited sepulchre—pleasing 
without, but within full of all equine disabilities ; 
and so he only asks for room to stretch his grow- 
ing limbs, and a roof sufficient to shield him 
from the storm, undisturbed if he should see a 
star through the crevice above him, and feel the 
fresh breeze whistling through a crack by his 
side. He wants a well-ventilated stable, and a 
chance to get out of it whenever he has a de- 
sire todo so. And, above all things, let him 
stand on the ground, if possible, while in his 
box; and, at any rate, in a yard into which his 
box opens. A floor, especially a wooden floor, 
is bad enough for a mature working-horse; but 
to a colt it is almost destruction. I have no 
shadow of doubt that we ruin thousands of 
horses’ feet in this country by our plank-fluors. 
The wood, when dry, is a non-conductor of 
heat, dnd tends to keep the hoof above its natu- 
ral temperature, and to remove from it all its 
natural moisture; and, when wet, it has a ten- 
dency to rise above the surrounding temperature 
by fermentation. Wet or dry, therefore, wood, 
whether in the form of a plank-floor or of saw- 
dust bedding, is very injurious to the horse’s 
foot. And so thoroughly convinced of this am 
I that I always provide brick floors for all that 
portion of the stall which is occupied by the 
horse's fore-feet—a practice which has, with 
the aid of tar-ointment, protected me, for more 
than twenty years of hard driving on hard 
roads, from sore-toed horses, and has sent out 
of my stables a foot which every farrier in town 
recognizes the instant he puts his buttrice into 
it. For the feet, then, of the colt and the idle 
horse, furnish the earth as a standing: place ; for 
the feet of the working-horse, furnish a brick 
or stone floor. By sucha floor alone can you 
at to your colt a good fvot; and, in this 
way alone, moreover, can you be sure of giving 
him a good leg, a well-shaped ankle, and a tirm 
and substantial knee. I know not haw it is; 
but the misshapen ankles and shaky knees 
which come out of hot stables with wooden 
floors among the colts which have wintered 
there, constitute one of the peculiar phenomena 
of the business of rearing these animals. But 
so it is; and I urge upon you all, whether you 
like horses or not, whether you fear or trust 
them, to give them the solid ground to stand on, 
whenever it is practicable, in their youth, and 
anything but wood in their days of maturity and 
toil. 

THE WHITB MARE. 

She was a gray mare, fourteen and a half 
hands high, a perfect bundle of well-balanced 
bone and muscle. Her intelligence is marvel- 
lous. She knows by sudden instinct what to 
do; and, by as sudden an instinct, she does it. 
Her strength is like that of the little horse Jus- 
tin Morgan. Her stride is equal to that of a 
sixteen-hand horse, and as even as machinery ; 
while her step is as firm and rapid as a steam- 
driven hammer. I have driven many horses in 
my day, but not one equai to this mare, from 
her first movement, walking away from the sta- 
ble, to her bursts of speed on the road, which 
are tremendous. She endears herself to every- 
body who rides behind her. Women grow 
cheerful under her influence; young men are 
lost in admiration; and many an old man, after 
feeling her invigorationg power, has sent me 
word back from his retirement tnat he must 
have that mare if I should ever part with her. 
She is not fine drawn in any respect; has not 
high, sharp withers, nor thin lips, nor small 
ears, nor a slim neck; but she has a luxuriance 
of everything that can give power to a brilliant 
little mare, who knows that her life means 
cheerful business, and not dismal and idle play. 
Her name is ‘‘Tke White Mare”; and you may 
be sure she will never disgrace it. 





The Witch-Hazel. 

One of those curious phenomenal occurrences 
which startle and astound the world took place 
in the quiet old town of Hingham, on Monday 
evening. There is a fine large mansion, situ- 
ated on one of the beautiful hills of Hingham, 
from whose splendid heights a panorama of 
charming loveliness is spread before the eye. 
The mansion itself is shaded by great elms; 
terraces form a green velvet staircase from the 
smooth lawn to the door; while the top of the 
hill is crowned by a great dome-shaped rock. 
Yet the occupant of this summer retreat pant- 
eth after water; for twenty years has the same 
lament been heard. Science has been invoked, 
but scienceand nature have refused to give water 
to the thirsty souls who inhabit this other- 
wise desirable place. 

A dense fog hung over Squirrel Hill; out of 
that fog came a spirit of the past. He had 
heard the painful cry for water; the anguish of 
that wail had stirred his soul, and he came to 
give relief to the thirsty. At first he appeared 
to be a thousand feet high; so great was his 
size that he darkened the fog, and we saw the 
dark form roll the mist away. This strange 


| apparition of course created a terrible excite- 


ment.. Men, women and children assembled on 
the hill to wait the coming of the strange spirit— 
waited with bated breath, distended eye, a 
wild, awe-inspired people. .In an instant the 
form disappeared from the misty clouds. But 
the sublime faith of those true-hearted people 
held firm. The taint of colonial blood still 
ran in their blue veins; the faith of their 
fathers, who illustrated their immortal faith two 
hundred years ago by the hanging of witches 
on Boston C , still ill d their minds. 

The spirit that had seemed so large now as- 
sumed the form of a small boy. He carried a 





are not to be destroyed in any such way as this; | forked stick of witch-hazel; he held a prong 


but I assure you that, while they may possibly 


of the stick ineach hand. Slowly, with funer- 


stick in a horizontal position. The excitement, 
which had been intense, now assumed alarming 
proportions. Reason, affrighted, fled from the 
frenzied minds, and children, looking into the 
vacant eyes of their parents, saw the maniac 
look and instinctively ran away. Slowly, sure- 
ly, unceasingly, moved the spirit with the witch- 
hazel. See! sec! it rises; the end of the stick 
goes up; the spirit of the water meets the 
spirit of the fog; the witch-hazel is held per- 
pendicular; and at that place water—a crystal 
spring of water—only waits for the opportunity 
to lovingly minister to the wants of man. 

Then what glad exultation sounded on the 
evening air! Men and women, in the exalta- 
tion of the moment, embraced each other. The 
glad tidings of great joy was told over all the 
hills of Hingham; and in future years, as the 
stranger passes the dome-capped hill, the man- 
sion of the ‘‘Valley View,” he will notice a 
well; and the story will be told how the spirit 
came out of the fog, how it took the form of a 
small boy, how the boy found the well, and 
then—so the legend will run—nothing was ever 
seen of the boy again. Many thought—and it 
is probably true—that the boy was transformed 
into a witch-hazel bush. Be that as it may, the 
people who live in the mansion at ‘Valley 
View” know that they have found a spring 
of living water. And in honor of the event, 
and that the memory of it may be perpetuated, 
they have erected a monument on the very 
spot where the forked stick of witch-hazel went 
up. 





The Choice. 
ee 

WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 
A mother sat by her child, 

And watched his gentle sleep; 
Rocking the cradle she smiled, 

Happy such watch to keep. 
An angel stood by her side 

Holding two flowers, white and red; 
‘‘Art thou able to guide 

And choose for the child?” he said. 
‘“‘Death, the white; and life, the red! 

Death hath peace, but life hath strife. 
She took the red as she said, 

“‘T choose for my darling life. 


“Nay,” said the angel then, 
“Thou hast chosen tte heavier cross ; 
Sorrow’s the lot of men, 
And life may be only loss.” 
The mother looked up and smiled— 
‘“*To suffer and grow strong 
Shall be the lot of my child; 
I have not chosen wrong.” 
“Hast thou thought,” the angel said, 
“Of the temptation and the sin 
Which thou, in choosing, the red, 
Must make so sure to him?” 
“I have thought,” she replied, 
“Of the strong temptation for him; 
But I feel that my child 
Will not yield unto sin.” 


” 


“One thing thou dost forget, 
And the angel veiled his face, 
‘Dost thou not know that yet 
Hell hath on earth a place? 
Hell in fair cider’s guise, 
Clothed as an angel of light, 
Revealing, too late, his lies 
And scornings for the right! 
Hell, in the form of rum, 
Destroying the good and pure, 
Heaping up misery’s sum 
Till only the strong endure! 
Hell, in the form of gin, 
Leading the young away 
Into depths of woe and sin, 
And night that knows no day! 
Hell, in the form of wine, 
In the palace of the fair! 
Ah! the child thou callest thine 
May be sadly tempted there.” 
The mother shuddered now, 
Anda vision of long ago 
Paled her cheek and marked her brow 
With the lines the suffering know. 
With trembling hand and slow 
She chose at last the white, 
‘Better to let him go 
Now—to the realms of light.” 
“Nay!” said the angel then, 
“Life may have good in store 
To minister to men 
And help them evermore. 
He is not doomed to sin; 
His life may be one blest 
Of God in winning souls to Him 
Who knoweth what is best.” 
“Take back thy flowers,” the mother said; 
“TI leave to God my little one; 
I choose not white nor take I red; 
I only pray His will be done.” 
J. Luetta Down. 





Work a Safety-Valve. 

In these reformatory times we hear a great 
deal about the dignity of labor and see com- 
paratively very little. There is a tacit admis- 
sion, but a virtual denial, of the fact. ‘‘Gen- 
teel situations,” such, we are to infer, as do not 
interfere with comely dress and leisure, are 
much sought. Practically, we begin to wonder 
who is to do the heavy, exacting duties of the 
world, so eager are people to become masters 
and take a short turn to wealth. In our facile 
days apprenticeship as of old may not be neces- 
sary, but some preparation is imperative as we 
are con8tantly reminded by the faulty services 
of those who attempt what they do not under- 
stand. As no building can be safely raised 
without solid foundation, so no cra can be 
profitably pursued except through suitable 
manipulation. The crying desideratum is en- 
lightenment and fidelity, and this in every grade 
of life. Heads are scarce, as all must have dis- 
covered who have had recourse to advertise- 
ments. The answers will be legion but the 
adepts few. There is no lack of ambition, but 
our youths of both sexes should learn that they 
cannot reach the apex withont the intermediate 
steps. More and more is demanded, and sci- 
ence, taste and skill are required at every turn; 
in fine, experts for all posts. However rich 
parents may be, neither sons nor daughters can 
afford to lose the unspeakable advantage of 
training, and that includes brain, sight, hearing, 
hands—all our faculties in a general sense. In 
this way, correct ideas are formed and judg- 
ment evolved. They will be desirous to do 
something, and that well. If they have a bent 
it will manifest itself. 

Fortune may not abide, but they will have in- 
dependence in their own resources, a shield 
and buckler against many an ill. The spaces 
between the hours will all be filled, and so 
ennut excluded. Thus there would be fewer 
visionary marriages, the result of pure idleness. 
None need then enter these lists for support, 
establishment and position. They cau make a 
stand for themselves. Human nature will not 
be changed, but outrage will be avoided. Sen- 
timent will maintain its lawful place and ripen 
naturally. If it flower into a holy union, that 
is legitimate, and the character sufficiently un- 
folded to enter thoughtfully upon such an 
alliance. It will be a new care, and may be a 
great blessedness. Happiness has too many 
stabs to long endure uninterrupted; experience 
soon teaches this, put its full recognition be- 
longs to maturity, not the auroral flush. What- 





ever has helped us singly will aid us doubly. 


If sickness or misfortune come to either unit, 
ability in the other is like money at interest. 
Two may succeed together where one would 
fail alone. Death or wrong may separate those 
supposed to be eternally welded. Still, exist- 
ence can be borne through intensity of occupa- 
tion. Neither is compelled to drop a weight 
upon community. Disappointment comes to 
us in untold guises. We are scarred all over 
with its furrows; dreams vanish into thin air; 
the seeming rock beneath us trembles, totters, 
disappears; the stars set in our sky; the sun 
and moon go into eclipse; the nearest and 
dearest are false tous and their kind; we know 
not whom to trust. In all such cases we must 
make up our own reckoning, go through our 
tragedy, and settle ourselves toapurpose. If we 
have faith in the All-Father, there is one sure 
anchor, and coupled with this is our ordinary 
custom of labor. For all wounds here is sol- 
ace. Whatever our particular grief we can 
have more sympathy for others in like affliction, 
and can comfort when our own hearts are sad. 
Right-minded, and determined to appropriate 
wisely all discipline, befall us what may, we 
ought not to be utterly miserable. We can ex- 
pend upon mankind, and so receive the reflection. 
Used to exertion, we can go on, mechanically, 
it may be, will be, at first, but satisfaction will 
dawn at last. If loved ones have gone out of 
our path, we can think and feel their presence, 
sure that they aid and never forget us. We 
shall get on beyond our expectation, be more 
contented than we thought possible. We shall 
learn the extraordinary significance of industry 
in its various forms. We shall create an at- 
mosphere about us; sow seed which must bear 
fruit; set examples which will be followed; do 
good in our generation; and be fitted for en- 
larged spheres outside this temporary abode. 
We shall adopt the words of William Penn, 
when he says: ‘‘Love labor; for, if thou dost 
not want it for tood, thou mayst for physic.” 

For this state and whatever may succeed, we 
have every inducement to cultivate habits which 
will bridge over otherwise insurmountable dif- 
ticulties. Let each stand bravely in his or her 
lot, and so multiply the talents God has be- 
stowed. 





Little Paul. 


--e-~ 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


’Twas a palace-like home, where riches com- 

bined 
With the love of the heart and the grace of the 

mind; 
Around it June-blossoms their sweet fragrance 
shed, 
Above it green trees their soft shadows spread} 
And the spirit exalted of mother and wife 
Shed through it the glory of loftiest life. 
But the loveliest thing, in parlor or hall, 
Was the beautiful face of dear little Paul. 
Sweet taste had adorned it, and honor and fame 
Hung round it with beauty and a laurel-crowned 
name ; 
No shadow of grief to its pleasant rooms clung, 
No skeleton woe in its fair closets hung; 
And music and gladness, and culture and bloom, 
Kept far from its threshold the mildew of gloom. 
Yet the loveliest thing in that household of joy 
Was the mother’s swect face in the face of her 
boy. 

Fipevia W. GILcetre. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Another Young Woman Abroad.---V, 


ee 
LONDON SIGHTS, 

SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Lonpvon, August, 1873. 

When we go home one of our friends will 
say, ‘‘Of course, you had delightful evenings 
in London; what music did you hear?” An- 
other will ask, ‘Did you not enjoy the scienti- 
fic lectures?” and a third, ‘‘Did you see all the 
great actors? How you must have liked the 
tragedies or the old comedies!” To whick we 
shall reply, We have so much sight-seeing in 
the day that when evening comes we are too 
tired to do more than go quietly to see our 
friends. We have not even seen the funny bur- 
lesque of Kissi-Kissi, wherein the Shah was 
mimicked to the life, until Mr. Corri, who looks 
like him even when not made up for the stage, 
has been forbidden to imitate him so closely, 
and has put an advertisement in the daily pa- 
pers to say that ‘‘in future the Pa-Di-Shah will 
have his face whitened, to prevent his being 
confoundei with any illustrious personage.” 
We have lad one evening’s entertainment, and 


proving exhibition in Baker street known as 
Madame Tussaud’s Wax-works. 

It is great fun to go to the wax-works with a 
jolly party. One does not feel at all overawed 
and oppressed by the presence of so many 


alone through the large rooms, and to see dead 
emperors lying in state. W were greatly 
amused at a group consisting of Lincoln, John- 
son and Grant. 
contrasted oddly with his uncouth features; 


quite as harmless asadove's. ‘*They'rea green- 


looking lot,” said one Englishman to another, 


quite willing to agree with him. 

Of course, we went to the Chamber of Hor- 
rors, and found some of the murderers in 
the boxes no more villainous-looking than or- 
dinary people. The only unpleasant things in 


wound in his breast made by Charlotte Corday’s 
knife, and two or three heads whose eyes looked 
guillotine in the French Revolution. There 
ber, and we soon left it to see the relics of Na- 
poleon. 


thought that he must have been very comiorta- 
ble in it, with his bed, writing-desk, maps, 
dressing-case and coffee-pot. Then I went to 


pleasure until I saw his goldhandled tooth- 
v.ash, kept in a glass case. I think that relics 
of great men have lost their charm for me 
since my eyes fill upon that one. 

We laughed heartily at the sickly Shakes- 
peare, with his high forehead and thin hair, 
leaning in a sentimental attitude upon a pile «. 
books ; and ata touchingtableau of Henry VIII., 
surrounded by all his six wives at once. I 
wonder if the wax figures ever come to life at 
night. I should like to see that group in mo- 
tion just once! 


‘‘This is a moral that runs at large; 


Far from it, I assure you. 


to her last berth. 








* boat at one of the bridges. 


where, do you think? At the moral and im- | 


crowned heads, as one might if left to wander | : 
| We had no time to look at the two Museums of 


Lincoln’s pink and white skin | 
Johnson was a nonentity; anc Grant's face was | , 


certainly not as wise as a serpent’s though it wds 


while we were looking at them; and we were | pars.” 


the room were a model of Marat. bowing the | 


their last on this world from the steps of the | jjons, 


was, however, nothing attractive in the cham- 


We climbed into his travelling carriage, and | 


the other side of the room to see some little | 
mementoes of him, at which I looked with great | 


good idea for a story-writer to make the rooms | to teach 
full of dead and living worthies speak and move. | in his factory. 


s was half-past one. 


I might have had. We have been disappoint- 
ed twice in hearing choral service, and to-day 
(Monday), when visitors are allowed to go 
through the chapels without a guide, I have 
been hard at work in the reading-room and print- 
room of the British Museum. 

The other day we went by rail to Hampton 
Court, through the wheat-fields, where the 
sheaves were lying, and in sight of the hills of 
Kent. I have found the English elms more 
graceful and less rugged than I expected, and 
they never seemed more beautiful than on that 
bright afternoon. 

The old red-brick palace was all aglow in 
the August sunshine when we first saw it. The 
grounds were perfectly kept, the garden gay 
with ribbon-beds, and the orange trees on the 
south terrace full of flowers and fruit. There 
is not an English flower or tree that has not 
some association for me in poetry, and this 
time it was 

*O that I were an orange-tree, 
That busie plante, 
So might I ever laden be 
And never wante 
Some fruit for Him that dress¢d me. 

We went through the suite of portrait-galle- 
ries, where we saw few pictures that we really 
cared to look at. We liked one of Mary, the 
wife of William of Orange, taken as Diana, 
when a child, a blithe, winsome little huntress 
with a quiver at her back. The famous bean- 
ties of Charles I[.’s court all have a family 
likeness and unmeaning faces. We saw a 
noble Venetian gentleman, and little Queen 
Charlotte, with her brood of thirteen children, 
in the background, looking like pigmies, and 
William of Orange when he was a pretty, dark- 
eyed boy, and Sir Geoffrey Hudson, and more 
lords and ladies, and kings and queens, than I 
can remember. We enjoyed no picture more 
than Greuze’s beautiful Madame de Pompadour, 
with her soft flesh, great blue eyes, rosy lips, 
tapering arms and hands, and roll of powdered 
hair, all set off by her loose gown and point lace 
head-dress. No wonder that she bewitched 
Louis XV. with such a face and form! 

We walked on through the galleries until 
we came to one which looked out into a little 
courtyard, gay with scarlet geraniums, where a 
fountain sent its diamond spray into the air. I 
felt as Sam Lawson did, when he saw Miss Lois 
and Miss Eunice sitting on the river-bank, that 
“it was all so sort o’ peaceful I should like to be 
an old maid, too.” The old maids and widows 
of broken-down families have pleasant little 
homes at Hampton Court, where the govern- 
ment kindly gives them pensions. 

Of course we went to see the famous grape- 
vine, one hundred and seven years old, which 
fills a large hothouse with its branches and 
clusters of purple grapes. We walked by the 
ponds, white with water-lilies, and into Bushey 
Park, to see the horse-chestnut avenue and the 
herd of deer. After our experience at South 
Kensington we did not allow ourselyes to be 
drawn into the Maze at Hampton Court, but 
looked at the entrance and thought that we 
would not trust ourselves to its windings. 

The next day (Sunday) we went to Kew 
Gardens. We had tickets fur the ‘‘Zoo,” and 
had made plans for a long afternoon with ‘‘our 
poor relations,” but we found our steamer-jour- 
ney up the Thames indefinitely prolonged, 
and when we set foot on the little pier at Kew 
There is no pleasanter 
way of seeing London than by taking a river- 
On one of our first 
days here we made the same trip that Henry 
Esmond took after he left the Fleet Prison, 
from London Bridge to Chelsea. This time 
we took the boat at Waterloo Bridge, and went 
up the river, beyond the stretch from Putney 
to Mortlake, where the boat-races are held. 1 
am sure that I saw the very church where David 
Copperfield was married, after Dora had tear- 
fully begged, ‘*Take Julia Mills and me and Jip 
to Putney!” 

The inhabitants of Kew keep tea-gardens and 
chop-houses, and the women, with their babies 
in their arms, stand on the green and salute 
travellers with a sing-song chant in a high ey, 
of ‘‘Do you want dinner, sir? All ready! 
Boiled pork and greens! Pleasant rooms over- 
looking the river!” "s 

We went on the garden, and found the gates 
closed, and not to be opened for half an hour. 
We made a hurried tour through the great 
palm-house, and walked slowly through the 
beds of brightly-colored flowers and leaves. 
We went to see the Museum of specimens of 
wood used in the arts, and the curious wax 
model of that immense parasite, the Rafflesia, 


school-days and Gray’s Botany. We looked at 
the Chinese pagoda from a distance, and went 
to pay-our respects to the Cedar of Lebanon. 
Did I tell you that I had found out that this is 
| the cedar which Tennyson means when he says 


”9 


| **A4 eedar spread its dark-green layers of shade” ? 





‘Economic Botany, but went directly back to 
| London by rail, and paid our first visit to the 
“Zoo,” where 

| First we saw the white bear, then we saw the 
black ; 

Then we saw the camel with a hump upon his 

back.” 

In front of the bears’ den is a placard, saying, 
| ‘Visitors are requested to keep outside the 
I am sure that none of us had the least 
desire to go inside the ‘‘bars,” and, besides, 
|they didn’t look large enough to swallow us 
whole. 

We went into the parrot-house, to see the 
| screaming, chattering parrots, mawcaws and 
| cockatoos, but we were nearly deafened. The 
| monkey-cage is a pleasure yet in store for us, 
| and we have hardly made acquaintance with the 
The animals and birds are better cared 
| for and look happier than in Central Park. 

C- Mi 








| NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
A parting testimonial is proposed to be given 
|to Mr. P. S. Gilmore before he leaves for his 
new position in New York city. 
| A decision of the counsel of the corporation 
Education is forbidden by the city charter to 
make any appropriation of money in aid of any 
religious or denominational school—a decision 
which, if made twenty years ago, would have 
saved millions of the public money. The 
friends of religious freedom should eae at 
this decree. 

Mr. William Cronan, of Milford, Mass., some- 





| Crispins with Mr. Samucl Walker, a leading 
‘boot manufacturer of that place. The Crispins 


By the way, it would be a | insisted that Mr. Walker should not be allowed 


the business of ‘‘treeing” to raw hands 


| break down Mr. Walker; and the way taken to 


Take it; you’re welcome; no extra charge.” | do it was in getting all the boot bottomers to 
Do not think that we are growing frivolous? | join the order and thus prevent him from manu- | 
I do not dare de-/ facturing boots. 
scribe the national gallery, and my first look selected by them to bring about this result, 
at a Fra Angelico since I saw one years ago in | having been promised by all the lodges of the 
the Jarves collection, or the noble ‘‘Alexander | order that they would support him in all that 
and Darius” of Paul Veronese, or the glory of} he should do. 
the sunset, and the calm of the sea through which for interfering with and injuring his business. 
the fighting Téméraire is slowly floating down i The case was heard by the Supreme court, and 


Mr. Cronan was the agent 


Mr. Walker sued Mr. Cronan 


the result was that judgment went against Mr. 


I cannot feel Westminster Abbey as I ought. | Cronan for the sum of $10.000 damages ; and he, 
We have been taken through it by a verger, | in this his hour of greatest need, was deserted 
and some of the epitaphs which I copied took | by all those who had so gallantly patted him 
away any reverent or sublime thoughts which | upon his back and urged him on to the conflict. 


which brought back dim remembrances of 


of New York has been made that the Board of 


time since under.ook to fight the battle of the | 


All Crispinism combined to 


LITERATURE. 


The Nursery, for September, is certainly pro- 
vocative of the most eulogistic commendation. 
It is ‘‘just sweet,” as the very young ladies say. 
—Boston, John L. Shorey. 

Every Saturday brings always to our table 
fresh bits of English literature, always wel- 
come and worth reading. Its selections are 
made with a taste and discrimination that gives 
them especial value. 

Appleton’s Journal (monthly part for August) 
has a wealth of illustration and letter-press 
equalled in no other serial. Published weekly, 
it has the continuity and interest of a well- 
ordered monthly, and in this form is very con- 
venient for travellers and the home circle. 

A charming little book is Mozart's Early 
Days, from the German of Franz Hoffman, 
published by Henry Hoyt of this city. It gives 
an excellent epitome of his early life, and is 
illustrated with a fine portrait, and a view of 
himself at the piano before the imperial court. 
It is tastefully issued. 

Quizstar, a novel, by the author of Blindpits, 
is a charming Scotch story, fresh, genuine and 
healthy from beginning to end. It abounds in 
bright, keen sayings, the sharpest and finest 
analysis of character, and once opened is not 
easily closed till the end is reached. Published 
by G. P. Putnam & Sons.—For sale here by 
Lee & Shepard. t 

The latest of Henry Holt & Co.’s (late Holt 
& Williams’s) ‘*Leisure-Hour Series” of novels 
is The Wooing O't, an English story, written 
anonymously, but having the charm of a first- 
class work of fiction in its direetness, ease and 
familiarity with the reader. There is a love 
plot, of course, and Paris and a gay woman 
come in for important connection with it.—Wil- 
liams has it. 

The Herald of Wealth, for September, is 
bright and lively, full of all manner of pleasant 
incentives to good health and consequent hap- 
piness. Among its articles are ‘‘A Society for 
Promoting Cheerfulness,” ‘‘A Talk with Wives 
and Mothers,” ‘‘Women in Council,” ete., with 
several pretty tales that perhaps do as much 
tuward good health as severer physic far worse 
to take.—Woodard Holbrook, New York city. 





The Journal of Speculative Philosophy pre- 
sents, in its present issue, its best article yet 
upon ‘‘Pedagogics as a System.” It has also 
‘*Lectures on the Philosophy of Law,” “Hegel's 
Philosophy of Esthetics,” ‘‘Introduction to 
Speculative Logic and Philosophy,” and 
‘“‘Shakespeare’s Hamlet.” Its pages seem to us 
somewhat less analytically speculative and by so 
much the more appreciable for general readers. 
A. Williams & Company provide it in Boston 
on application. 

A lady sends us this: Charles Reade has 
written another story of the day, uncompliment- 
arily entitled A Simpleton. It is published by 
Harper Brothers. Being chronic haters of 
Charles Reade’s works, to say we do not like it, 
It is per- 
haps no worse than the average of his novels, 


may be nothing against this story. 


it certainly is not so good as his best, which un- 
happily were among his first. Those who like 
Charles Reade’s barbarous plots and harsh de- 
lineations will like this Simpleton; others, 
probably, will not. 

‘“‘Warrington’s” Selary Grab exposure makes 
al6mo. pamphlet of 80 pages, and is a sharp 
running commentary on the late increase of 
Congressional pay. He writes it because he is 
desirous the people should know, if Butler is 
made Governor, ‘‘what they are likely to get.” 
The animus is to show Butler's full responsibil- 
ity for the measure, but as he has assumed that 
in his recent letter and speeches this work 
scems one of supererogation, unless as a con- 
venient reference-book of a great debatable 
measure.—Published by Lee & Shepard. 

The Overland has come, and is cheery, ener- 
getic and pleasing as usual. Its first article is 
a wise review of ‘‘Our Indian Policy, which 
also gives the one thing needful yet in offering 
a better one than that now in vogue. ‘One of 
our Farming Counties” is likely to be more inter- 
esting in California than here.* But ‘‘Rates of 
Railroad Transportation” wake an interest in 
all readers. Pleasant tales and poems are in- 
terspersed. A new continued story, ‘‘Seeking 
the Golden Fleece,” has its opening chapter in 
the present issue and is a pleasant narrative. 

The Twenty-first Annual Report of the Trus- 
tees of the Public Library contains many sug- 
gestions of deep interest to all who are inter- 
ested in this and similar institutions. We can- 
not enumerate even a portion of them, but they 
all give us the impression that the library is 
well supervised, admirably managed, and daily 
is increasing in wealth of contents and useful- 
ness to the community. In regard to the Sun- 
day opening it is said the best indications are to 
be found in the increasing attendance of adults 
and in the presence of a considerable number 
of people who seldom or never come to the 
rooms on week-days. 

The London Quarterly Review, for July 
(Leonard Scott Publishing Co.’s edition, New 
| York), discusses the state of English poetry, 
the church of France; Celtic Scotland; George 
Grote; ‘‘Dartmoor”’—not the priS@h-ship of 
that name, where our revolutionary fathers 
suffered, but an ancient royal forest of England ; 
Harold of Norway; John Stuart Mill, as the 
exponent of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. 
Beaumarchais and his times; The Shah of 
Persia; and lessons of the French Revolution 
—a most enticing list of topics, and which cer- 


tainly appeals to all thoughtful and scho arly 
persons. This quarterly is always equally well 
filled. 


The second volume of the ‘‘Historical Course 
for Schools,” edited by Edward A. Freeman, 
comprises a History of England, by Edith 
Thompson, an English lady, which has been 
adapted for American students by the editor. 
| Like his ‘Outlines of History,” which forms 
the first volume of the series, this work is com- 
pact and well-digested. It gives the salient 
points in history, discarding all verbiage and 
myths, and is a complete handbook, equally 
convenient for adults, as will be found any- 
where. An ample index supplements the work 
and is a marked feature. Handsomely published 
by Henry Holt & Co., New York.—A. Williams 
& Co. have it. 

The New Music of Messrs. Oliver Ditson & 
Co. comprise songs—‘‘Her Image Haunts me 
yet,” words by J. H. Ewing, music by Lynette; 
“Only a Year Ago,” words by G. J. Whyte- 
Melville, music by Lynette; ‘‘In the Grove,” 
English adaptation of German words by L. C. 
| Elson, music by F. Curschmann; ‘In Holy 
| Devotion,” quartette, words by H. D. Hewitt, 
| arranged from Bellini by J. M. Deems; ‘‘Or- 
| Pheus with his Lute,” words adapted from 
| Shakespeare’s Herry VIII., music by Arthur 
| 8. Sullivan; ‘*Tarry with Me, O my Saviour!” 








| quartette, by L. O. Emerson; piano composi- 
tions—‘‘Bandit’s Galop,” arranged from Sappe’s 
opera by J. M. Deems; ‘The Shah of Persia,” 
march in Persian airs, by Franz Nava; 
‘‘Marche Triomphale,” by Teresa Carreno; 
*‘Good Morning” and ‘‘Will o’ the Wisp,” by 
Franz Behr, of the ‘‘Ivy Leaves” series; and 
“Glittering Spray,” caprice, by Edouard Dorn 
—an excellent selection of attractive words and 
music. 

There is a tradition, antiquated enough for 
endorsement by the most conservative, that 
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here may come a crisis when **Patience ceases 
to be a virtue.” We feel we have arrived at 
that exact point. Month after month we have 
endeavored to see only the good words, hoping 

ever for better, in our neighbor, The Religious 

Magazine and Monthly Review. But the good 
words are so few and faint we are quite worn 
out with looking for them, and the better ones 
persistently refuse to put in an appearance. 
We are moved to put aside our abused patience 
and hope, and to say out unreservedly just what 
we find in it. Without exception it offers the 
dullest, stupidest, emptiest ninety-six pages that 
appear on our table. It has a gift for sentimen- 
tal driveling upon unimportant old phrases that 
are fast fossilizing into the cant of Christianity. 

It opens this month, as usual, with a paper 
whose brilliancy and worth may be pretty justly 
estimated from the first sentence, viz., ‘* We 

live in the best possible universe, because there 

is and can be but one universe.” This axio- 

matic-sounding, but really specious, statement 

is unfortunately also a good sample of the usual 

character of the opening articles in the Maga- 

zine and Review ; they are apt to be the longest 

and dullest articles of eachnumber. They are, 

however, generally balanced by an equally tire- 
some sermon sandwiched somewhere among the 
later pages. From these it is our wont to turn 
for relief to the contributions of the editor, 
which are commonly the best of its offerings. 

But this month even he disappoints us with the 
wordy emptiness of his ‘‘Painful Contrasts Sub- 
dued,” a sort of floating-island custard of litera- 
ture. J. T. Bixby gives a fresh, vigorous ac- 
count of “‘A Chinese Transcendentalist,” full of 
striking thought and interesting facts, told in 
excellent style. Then dullness is restored in 
Dr. Samuel Osgood’s ‘“Tour among the German 
Schools,” which may contain much reliable in- 
formation, but it is clothed in such suicidal 
prosiness as to make it of little use. Then fol- 
lows the sermon that balances the ‘opening 
paper, a marvel of mixed-up-edness that begins 
in the text and runs throughout. Unitarianism 
next proceeds to shake hands with Orthodoxy 
by eulogizing one of the latest and most liberal 
books of that denomination. And then—we 
have not read any further. We omit to men- 
tion the poems; they are very much of a piece 
with the rest. J. F. Clarke’s ‘‘White-capped 
Waves” forms a beautiful exception ; it escapes, 
by poetic license, we suppose, the devitalizing 
influence and the A. U. A. strictures, and is as 
free in spirit as it is sweet in sound. 


The Boston Journal looks fresh and shining 
in a new dress. 

There is a talk of building a fountain in Cin- 
cinnati in memory of the Cary sisters. No 


form of memorial could be more appropriate.- 


There was no intermittent spring in their poetic 
spirit, but it bubbled up with a pleasant murmur 
year after year. 

Those who have used, and thus learned to 
value Mrs. Clement’s ‘‘Hand-book of Legen- 
dary and Mythological Art,” will be glad to 
learn that her companion volume of ‘‘Painters, 
Engravers, Sculptors, Architects, and their 
Works,” is now guing through the press, and 
will be ready for publication in the fall. 

Secretary Belknap has secured a large num- 
ber of letters and orders of General Washington, 
amongst others a general order-book written in 
his own hand, and giving details for the fortifi- 
cation of West Point. Another is in referenee 
to profanity in the army, and expresses the 
General’s strong disapprobation of the epithets 
then in universal use. The Secretary intends 
to publish all the documents. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill has left the whole of 
his property, personal and literary, to his step- 
daughter, Miss Helen Taylor. The personalty 
is considerable, as after he succeeded to his fa- 
ther’s post his salary as Chief of the Political 
Correspondence Department of the East India 
Company was very much larger than the same 
talent with a similar position and duties would 
have secured to him inthe service of the Brit- 
ish crown, and his way of life was simple and 
unostentatious. Miss Taylor will have the 
house at Avignon, and the absolute disposal of 
all interest in her benefactor’s copyrights and 
posthumous publications. 


“The Rising Son: or the Antecedents and 
Advancement of the Colored Race,” is the name 
of the new work by Dr. William Wells Brown, 
now going through the press and to be published 
ir. October. This is a history of the blacks, 
commencing with the Ethiopians, coming down 
the Nile to Carthage, fullowing Hannibal in his 
wonderful career, thence proceeding to Africa. 
The author takes up the condition of the va- 
rious tribes, gives a history of the African slave 
trade, the introduction of the negroes into the 
West Indies, a full account of the St. Domin- 
go revolutions, as well as the outbreak in other 
colonies; the landing of the first slaves in Vir- 
ginia, and the history of the rise, progress and 
fall of the slave power. Besides an historical 
account of the blacks in all of the vicissitudes 
through which they have passed in this country, 
the work will contain biographical sketches of 
a hundred of the most distinguished colored 
men that ever lived. Dr. Brown’s long expe- 
rience in the advocacy of the rights of his peo- 
ple, his industry and literary ability, eminently 
qualifies him for the arduous task, and we look 
with much interest for this work from the pen 
of one who may be called the negro historian. 


Mr. Joaquin Miller’s ‘‘Life Amongst the Mo- 
docs,” recently published in England, is a very 
strange story, toldas only Mr. Miller could tell 
it. He calls it unwritten history, and dedicates 
it “to the red men of America.” It professes 
to be a true autobiography; and either the life 
or the imagination of the author have been wild. 
While a mere boy, timid, nervous, sensitive, 
with long yellow hair and little strength, he was 
thrown by circumstances among California 
miners and the Pit River and Modoc Indians. 
They are to him noble, manly, brave and gener- 
ous, and have not repaid a tithe of the cruelty 
and treachery they have suffered from the 
whites. He fought for them, with them and 
against them at Various times, as his conscience 
directed. But he loved them always. He does 
not conceal or make lignt of the faults and 
crimes of either miners or Indians, but he thinks 
they are mere specks on grand and admirable 
characters. The story is wild, sad, painful and 
full of cruelty; but it has romantic love-tales, 
and incidents of self-sacrifice and tenderness 
that are very touching. It has also magnificent 
descriptions of scenery, as rich, as glowing, as 
poetical as any in the Songs of the Sierras; and 
it has little moral platitudes seattered through 
it, apparently by chance, and with no thought 
of fitness. The narrative is broken by the au- 
thor’s frequent justification of himself and his 
acts, when there is no evidence that justification 
was needed; and by his opinions on various 
irrelevant matters. But, notwithstanding all 
this, the book is interesting, dramatic, poetical, 
often morbid in feeling, and is a friendly account 
of the Indians, who have few friends. Mr. Mil- 
ler says that he writes of a ‘trace that has lived 
for centuries of history and never yet had a 
historian; that bas suffered nearly four hun- 
dred years of wrong, and never yet had an ad- 
vocate.” And again he says, **T saw the Indian 
as no man ever saw him who had not the desire 
and patience to observe, the sympathy to under- 
stand, and the intelligence to communicate, his 
observations to those who would really like to 
understand him. He is truly ‘the gentle sav- 
age’; the worst and the best of men, the tamest 
and the fiercest of beings. Iwas a child and he 
was a child. He permitted me to enter his 
heart.” Mr. Miller's prose is even more un- 
equal than his poetry, but it is perfectly clear. 
His passionate love of mountain, forest and sea, 
his sentimental admiration for brown girls, his 
tenderness and desire to help the lonely and 
Sorrowful, his worship of strange heroes, his en- 
thusiasm, his shallowness of thought and depth 
of feeling. his unjust condemnation of the civil- 
ization that he knows litde about, his delight in 
wildness, and the list of his own deeds and es- 
capes, are all poured Or*omiah a singular kind of 
frankness and simplicity, but with enture cohe- 
rence. The book is handsomely printed by 
Richard Bentley and Son; but its appearance is 
injured by the frantic design on the cover, 
which seems to represent the destruction of the 
Modocs and a battle between lightning and 
snakes.— Daily Advertiser, 








George F. Hoar in Reply to Gen. 
“Butler's Worcester Speech. 


tie. 
A VIGOROUS AND EFFECTIVE STATEMENT. 


In my judgment General Butler’s abilities, 
and I do not deny that they are great, do not 
indicate any fitness for the duties of governor 
of Massachusetts; while the faults which ap- 
pear so conspicuously, and of which his own 
speeches are a confession, are such as ought to 
prevent him from securing this mark of public 
honor. I stated in my letter that Goneral But- 
ler had done well in dealing with rebel mobs in 
New Orleans. I then quoted a letter of Gover- 
nor Andrew written in 1861, in which he says: 
“IT am compelled to declare with great reluc- 
tance and regret that the course pursued under 
Major-General Butler in this Commonwealth 
seems to have been designed and adopted sim- 
ply to afford means to persons of bad character 
to make money unscrupulously, and to encour- 
age men whose unfitness had excluded them 
from any appointment by me to the volunteer 
military service to hope for such appointment 
over Massachusetts troops from other authority 
than that of the executive of Massachusetts.” 
This is not my charge. It is a warning coming 
to you from the honored tomb of Andrew. Ts 
it not important to know whether it is true? If, 
when his country was in peril, General Butler 
so used power as to ‘‘enable persons of bad 
character to make money unscrupulously,” have 
you aay reason to think that he would not do 
the same if governor of Massachusetts ? How 
does he meet this charge? He meets it by cit- 
ing a resolve of the legislature that he had 
done well at New Orleans, for which I express- 
ly gave him credit, and by stating that Judge 
Hoar was rejected by the senate. In his admin- 
istration of New Orleans he did well. I have 
seen a picture which he or some friend of his 
procured to be inserted in a popular weekly, in 
which he is represented as standing surveying 
with defiant look a crowd of angry but fright- 
ened rebels, and saying, ‘‘Do you see me?” 
Are the people of Massachusetts a rebel mob 
who need to be whipped into subjection? His 
admirers claim for him that he has displayed 
great dexterity in the defense of many crimi- 
nals indanger. But what need have the Repub- 
licans of Massachusetts of the arts of a crimi- 
nal lawyer? : ; : 

My friends, I think you can judge something 
of the qualities of a man by considering what 
are the motives to which he appeals when he 
would win you to his will. The just man ap- 
peais to your sense of justice; the humane 
manto your love of the poor; the true patriot 
seeks to lead you to help him lift the repub- 
lic to some loftier plane of virtue. You re- 
member the inspiration which we received trom 
the lofty eloquence of Andrew, stimulant as a 
sermon of Paul. Some of you have been wont 
to listen to the weighty counsels of Charles Al- 
len, as he summoned you to make conscience 
the supreme rule. Some of you love, in spite 
of recent estrangements, to remember those 
evenings when you listened delighted as Charles 
Sumner moulded the lessons of history, the or- 
naments of literature, the commandments of 
law, human and divine, into his burning and 
impassioned plea for the slave. And now try 
and fancy, if yeu can, one of these men utter- 
ing one of the recent speeches of General But- 
ler. Fancy the hatred, the invective, the ribald 
jeer, the boast and the swagger, the appeal to 
what is low and base, the denial of virtue and 
morality, coming from these men’s lips. What 
a shock would such a spectacle give you! Sup- 
pose ina manuscript left by Allen or Andrew, 
or in a published volume of Sumner, ore ot 
Butler’s speeches should appear. How would 
their pure fame fade! ‘How,” you exclaim in 
sorrow, ‘‘How art thou fallen from heaven, O 
Lucifer, son of the morning!” : : : 

But I pass from this personal discussion, dis- 
tasteful to you, I dare say, as it is to me, toa 
few words on the platform, which, so far as can 
be gathered from his speeches, Gencral Butler 
proposes as his guide in the administration of 
the State. He says he wishes to get the State- 
carriage out of the ruts. It may be well to get 
it out of the ruts, though while it is in the ruts 
we are at least sure that it will keep in the road 
which our fathers travelled. We would not 
have him take it out of the ruts to draw it over 
the precipice. His next proposition is that con- 
tained in his Framingham speech to effect the 
much needed reduction in railroad freights by 
allowing every man to load and furnish his own 
cars and requiring the railroad to draw them. 
I do not think this absurd proposition needs 
much discussion before an audience of the me- 
chanics of Worcester. I do not think travel on 
our railroads will be very safe if General But- 
ler’s planis adopte& He claims to be the friend 
of the poor man and of labor. This is a claim 
which I suppose every man like General Butler 
makes when he is asking for votes. We must 
judge of such a claim not by the mere fact that 
it is made, but by the measures, the conduct 
and the interests, of the man who makes it. 
That friendship for the poor which begins when 
a man seeks their votes is likely to end when 
he has obtained them. General Butler charges 
that he is opposed by an aristocracy. His com- 
petent private fortune of which he tells us 
probably exceeds in amount that of all the men 
who met at Hamilton Hall together. If he 
came by it honestly and uses it honestly, no man 
will seek to disturb him in its possession. 
But do you really believe that General Butler 
at heart disapproves those existing social ar- 
rangements by which large fortunes are quickly 
gathered by single men? He has not hesitated 
to profit by any means lawful or unlawful by 
which these vast fortunes, which in a republic 
ought to be as equally distributed as is consist- 
ent with the proper stimulus of individual ener- 
gy, are obtained by single men. I do not think 
that General Butler has anything in his past 
career to make us believe that he despises this 
method of getting fortunes in other men. 

But he says—and that is something which I 
wish to call attention to for a few moments—he 
has given us a little discussion upon the labor 
question. Well, now, my friends, without hav- 
ing a right to say anything and without speaking 
here at all, for myself, I simply say that for 
many years I have studied with as much care as 
I could the problems which related to the hours 
of labor. In the year 1852, when I was a rep- 
resentative inthe legislature of Massachusetts, 
at the age of twenty-five, 1 was almost hissed 
down for making a speech in favor of a ten-hour 
law. I had read the works of English writers 
on that subject, especially of John Stuart Mill, 
and I was satisfied that the hours of labor could 
be greatly reduced, and without lessening the 
production or diminishing the wages, and that 
reduction, not completely, but very largely, has 
come in obedience to the demands of the labor- 
er, without any considerable legislation. But 
the event has proved that the leisure, the in- 
crease in skill, the increase in inventive power, 
enable him to produce more in shorter hours 
both for himself and his employer than he could 
in the entire time. I think, and I had the hon- 
or to state at that convention in 1871 to the Re- 
publicans of Massachusetts, that a still greater 
reduction can be made, and that it can be aided 
very considerably by wise and judicious legisla- 
tion. But it is not from the example or the 
counsels of such men as General Butler that 
the laborer of Massachusetts is to be benefited. 
The laborer must have in addition leisure, hon- 
esty, wisdom. He must follow better examples 
and better counsels than those which are to be 
derived from General Butler. 

Another matter which the laborers of Massa- 
chusetts desire, and in regard to which some 
criticism has been laid upon the action of Gov- 
ernor Washburn—it is desired by many of us, 
as by laborers generally—that there should be at 
the public expense a careful, faithful, exact pic- 
ture of their condition; that if these manutfac- 
turing industries are to be protected we should 
know every year, from authentic sources, 
whether the protection puts an increased profit 
into the pocket of the employer or into the 
pocket of the workman; that legislation should 
be conducted to ascertain the facts of interest 
in the daily lives of those who form so large a 
part of our population; and the Republican 
party of Massachusetts resolved two years ago 
that it would unite to ascertain these facts at 
the public expense, and that they would have 
respect to the judgment of the laboring men 
themselves in regard to the methods which 
should be proceeded with. Now, Governor 
Washburn has been much criticised for the re- 
moval of General Oliver, the president of the 
general labor bureau, and putting another man 
in his place. But you must remember that 
Governor Washburn was instructed by that res- 
olution to consult the wishes of the laboring 
men; and Wendell Phillips, their candidate for 
governor, and a large number of others, went 
before Governor Washburn and demanded in 
their name the removal of General Oliver; and 
if Governor Washburn erred, in my opinion he 
erred in surrendering his own convictions to 
the judgment of the representatives of the labor 
reform party of Massachusetts. [Applause.] 
I think Governor Washburn erred. My plan, 
which I urged upon him so far as I could, was 
this: I saw two things very important in regard 
to this labor investigation ; first, that the infor- 
mation should be correct; second, that it should 
be accepted as correct and honest by the whole 
people. Now, in turning out General Oliver, 
Governor Washburn exposel himself to the 
criticism that he was turned out because they 
did not like the kind of facts he reported. 
think Governor Washburn's true plan would 
have been to have recommended to the legisla- 
ture anew commission in which General Oliver 
and his assistant, Mr. McNeil, should have been 
retained as two, and then to have added as a 
third some other person of different theories, 


In the larger towns and cities special officers 
should have been appointed, and then have all 
the information complete as a census report 
and tabled for the information of tie people. 
Perhaps the first year the workings of such a 
scheme would have disclosed defects, but by the 
next valuation here in 1875 we should have had 
in my judgment one of the most important social 
and scientific and economic results ever achiev- 
ed—a complete. and absolute picture of the 
laboring classes of Massachusetts. [Applause. ] 
But, my friends, none of these things can be 
done while labor is weighed down by a profli- 
gate public expenditure. General Butler, every- 
body, knows, all economists agree, that the ex- 
penses and the taxes of the people come out of 
the hands of the working man, who is the chiet 
consumer. Now the man who has imposed an 
annual tax of $1,500,000 upon the people of 
this country to raise the wages of men who are 
receiving $5000 a year for six months’ services, 
I do not think is entitled to stand before any 
audience as the especial friend of the poor man 
or the laborer. [Applause.]| Why, General 
Butler has uttered but one piece of pathos in 
the whole of his speeches, and that is when he 
pictured a poor, unhappy congressman who 
squandered his back pay, and then, when his 
constituents grumbled, had to borrow the money 
to pay it back. General Butler is a friend of 
the poor man, but his description of the poor 
man is a man who has got $5000 a year for six 
months’ services, and he pities that poor man so 
that he takes $1,500,000 out of the pockets of 
the wage-receiving portion of this people to in- 
crease that poor man’s salary fifty per cent. 
That is the special friend of the laboring-man! 
{Applause. ] 

What do you think will be the effect on the 
credit of Massachusetts and of the country to 
elect to the office of governor a man who favors 
swindling the public creditor by paying the 
bonds in paper? The name of General Butler 
is, as has been well said, to foreign financiers a 
synonym of repudiation. General Butler saw 
the force of this point, and tried to break it in 
his characteristic way by saying, ‘‘Oh, I mean 
so to conduct matters that there shall be no 
money borrowed”—another example of his in- 
sincere mode of dealing with the people. Does 
he propose to pay off the State debt of $37,000,- 
000 in a single year? Does he not know that it 
will be needful to borrow, and at lower rates, 
when our loans from time to time fall due? 
With the credit of the State will suffer the credit 
of cities and towns. The known integrity of 
Massachusetts has been no unimportant buttress 
of the credit of the nation itself. 

I believe that the speeches of this economic 
gentleman on the subject of paying the debt in 
irredeemable paper, and his absurd proposition 
to create an artificial currency, never to be re- 
deemed in gold, have cost this courtry in the 
increased interest at the rate of millions of 
dollars a speech. One of the highest officers of 
the government, whom I met in London in 1871, 
where he had been sent for the purpose of plac- 
ing our bonds at a lower rate of interest, told 
me of a conversation he had had only the day 
before with Baron Rothschild, in which the bar- 
on had said to him, as if it were a matter of 
course, ‘‘No man certainly would think of tak- 
ing the American loan when he could get the 
French.” It made my blood boil with indigna- 
tion. It was at the time when the fires set by 
the commune in Paris were still burning, when 
the armies of Germany had ‘not withdrawn 
themselves from the yates of the dishonored 
capital, and yet Europe passed by the loan to 
which the future of the victorious American 
people and the reseurces of this vast continent 
were pledged, to take up almost in a week, at 
lower rates, the bonds of the new French re- 
public then sitting in the dust at the fect of the 
conquering Teuton. Why was this? It was 
because General Butler and his Democratic 
allies, brought up in the repudiating school of 
Jefferson Davis, had sought to tempt the Ameri- 
can people to evade the burden to which they 
had pledged their faith by the paltry device of 
paying the bonds at the time they should be- 
come due with pieces of paper never to become 
due at all. No, my friends. It is not by the 
counsels or the example of General Butler that 
the laboring men of Worcester are to be bene- 
fited. They have made this city what it is—the 
model city of the world. They propose to de- 
mand higher opportunities, a larger share of the 
profits of labor, ampler leisure, higher education 
for themselves and their children. But they 
do not mean to increase their share of the profits 
of the voyage by running the ship upon the 
rocks. Above all, they mean to enjoy for them- 
selves and the State which they governthe lux- 
ury, the necessity, of honesty, and the priceless 
consciousness of unsullied national honor. 

In selecting a governor you indicate in the 
most solemn manner what you deem highest in 
character and most worthy of honor. The 
framers of our constitution, in their wise rejec- 
tion of all titles of honor, made an exception 
when they enacted that the governor should be 
called His Excellency. In casting your votes 
you say in substance, ‘‘This man is my highest 
type of excellence.” How can you who are 
fathers require truth in your children if you do 
not require it in your governor? When you 
form hopes for the character of the sons who 
are dear to you, which of these candidates would 
you have them resemble? I behold before me 
young men who are coming furward to take 
their share in shaping the destiny and uphold- 
ing the honor of this whole community, of which 
they are soon to take the political control. 
Under which banner will you array yourselves? 
On which side shall your influence be given? 

In two great battles, greatest in results that 
were ever fought, has the city of Worcester 
borne conspicuous and leading share, the battle 
with slavery and the battle with rebellion. 
Twenty-five years ago there assembled in yon- 
der city hall the men who inaugurated the polit- 
ical movement which ended in the overthrow of 
slavery. How the young men of Worcester 
rallfed to that bugle call! The slave in the dis- 
tant rice-grounds felt a ray of hope penctrate 
the long darkness of his captivity as by mys- 
terious and subtle communication from cabin to 
cabin the progress of that mighty movement 
became known. Next came the battle with re- 
bellion. Here, too, earliest in the field, among 
the first through Baltimore, among the first at 
Washington, were the young men of Worces- 
ter. No regiment that had Worcester men in it 
ever flinched from the ordeal of battle. And 
now, after the war, another enemy, unarmed, 
but bringing even greater danger, menaces the 
republic. The battle with corruption is the 
duty of the hour. The blow which rebellion 
aimed at the nation’s life you could ward off. 
The wounds it inflicted are already in process of 
cure. But this poison, this rotting from the core, 
when the virtue of our public servants is cor- 
rupted, is far more dangerous to the republic. 
There is already danger that the operations of 
the Tweeds and Goulds in New York may be 
repeated on a more gigantic scale at the national 
capital. The mighty railroads to whom our 
public domain has been so lavishly granted—in 
some cases I doubt not wisely—afford infinite 
opportunity for plunder and corruption. Ali 
these are at the cost of the labor of the 
country. The increased tax falls in the end 
on the consumer. With the waste of our 
public land are diminished the resources of the 
laborer. Following bad precedents, Congress 
has itself been induced to set the pernicious 
example of which you have heard so much dis- 
cussion. The author of the measure tells you 
that he knew what he was doing, and if you 
didn’t like it you could vote against him. Are 
you quite ready to declare to the country that 
in this great contest with extravagance and cor- , 
ruption, wherever the Republicans of the rest | 
of the country may array themselves, the Re- | 
publicans of Massachusetts fight under the ban- | 
ner of General Butler? [Loud-applause. ] 





Gen. Butler Interviewed by Mr. God- 
rey. 


espe 
A SCENE IN THE CARs. 


Among the passengers by the 9.30 train from 
Milford, Tuesday morning, was Mr. B. D. God- 
trey, whose question put to Gen. Butler at the 
South Framingham temperance meeting, on the 
Fourth of July, bas been so generally com- 
mented upon. While changing cars at South 
Framingham, and when about to step upon the 
train for Boston, Mr. Godtrey’s attention was 


proved to be Gen. Butler. The General occu- 


repose from the toils of the campaign, particu- 


Springfield. Mr. Godfrey immediately ap- 
proached him, and, extending his hand, said, 
‘Good morning, General Butler.” The Gen- 
eral made no reply, but turned his head in the 
opposite direction, and seemed to be deeply ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of outside objects. | 
Mr. Godfrey then took a vacant seat near him, | 
and remarked: ‘‘General, I am sorry you de- | 
cline to receive the right hand of fellowship | 
from a gentleman and your friend.” Gen. But- | 
ler’s only reply to this was to pull his slouched | 
hat lower over his face, hitch nervously for a | 
moment in his seat, and then settle back as if, 
fora nap. Not discouraged by this, Mr. God- | 
frey tapped his neighbor lightly on the shoulder | 
and said, ‘‘General, are you not well? or are| 
you losing faith in your cause?” No word of | 
reply was made, although by this time the at- | 
tention of the many iadies and gentlemen in 
the car had been drawn to the General and his | 
questioner. Finding no encouragement in this | 
quarter, Mr. Godfrey now asked the conductor | 
if he thought there would be objection if, with | 
the consent of the passengers, he organized a 


called to one of the occupants of the car, who | 
pied a seat by himself, and seemed to be seeking | 


larly from the exertion incident to his speech at | 


jtero,” in “Il Pirata,” especially for him. 


tures teach so—but I think this is an error, for 
should we hold a political conference and pray- 
er meeting in this car this morning I think that 
would be something new under the sun, and 1 
appeal to Gen. Butler, on my right, if he does 
not think so too. [The General remained as 
though fast asleep, and Mr. Godfrey proceeded. } 
If there is no objection I will ¢ m 
remarks with a sentiment: Gen. B. F. Butler, 
the Goliath of the nineteenth century. He and 
his followers, the Philistines of a day And a 
night, are upon us; but as God sent deliverance 
to the Israelites of old, so will He send deliver- 
ance to the Israeli of to-day by the votes of the 
intelligent, sober, thinking men of the Old Bay 
State. [Mr. Godfrey here burst into a hearty 
laugh, but checking himself, continued.] I 
hope you will excuse me, ladies and gentlemen, 
but I have just seen, in a vision, Gen. Butler 
dodging vut of the gate at Harmony Grove, at 
Framingham, carrying on one shoulder a lion's 
skin bereft of its mane, and on the other a bull's 
hide without horns.” [Great laughter. ] 

Mr. Godfrey now turned, and addressing Gen. 
Butler directly, invited him to call upon him at 
Milford, promising him better entertainment 
there than the General had given to the letter 
of the speaker. No notice whatever was taken 
of this request, and Mr. Godfrey then suggested 
to Gen. Butler that as he (Godfrey) had one 
lame hand he (Butler) might be tempted to use 
his cane upon him. The General responded to 
the effect that he was more inclined to take out 
a writ and have Mr. Godfrey added to the list of 
unfortunates now in the State Insane Asylum. 
By this time the Boston station was reached, 
and the inmates of the car, most of them wear- 
ing a very amused expression of face, made 
their way to their various points of destination. 
— Post report. 








Gov. Washburn Replies to his Assail- 
ants. 


a 
RRSPONSE TO A COMPLIMENTARY CALL AT 
HIS HOUSE, 

My Friends :—I wish to thank you for your 
continued confidence in me. I know how un- 
worthy many of my efforts have been, but never 
until within the last two years has any one at- 
tempted to assail my character. I defy the 
world to point to any act of mine whereby I 
have bettered my pecuniary condition since I 
entered public life. My opponent has seen fit 
to intimate that I had enriched myself while in 
the service of the people. It is a base insinua- 
tion, and I challenge the world to show that [ 
have ever received a mill from any source to 
help further a measure that came before me for 
action. No man can point to any act of mine 
by which I took advantage of my public career 
to better my condition in this world’s goods. 
Many thanks for this renewed token of conti- 
dence, ard I bid you all good night. 





Reminiscences of Musical Celebri- 
ties.---1X. 


RUBINI. 
PREPARED FOR THE COMMONWEALTH, 


Gian Battista Rubini, the great tenor, was 
born at Romano, a small town in the province 
of Bergamo, April 7, 1795, and was the young- 
est of three brothers, all tenors of considerable 
celebrity. His father was a professor of music, 
a horn-player in the theater, and the conductor 
of religious musical services in various churches 
and chapels; having a complete corps of singers 
and players, with a collection of masses, vespers, 
motetts and litanies, all at the service of any 
chapter or convent that chose to hire them. 
His three sons were enlisted in this corps, 
the eldest being taught to play the organ and 
the two younger the violin. Young Gian began 
his career as a vocalist at the early age of eight 
years, and showed such talent and aptness that 
his father placed him under the tuition of a 
priest, an organist in Brescia, named Don 
Santo. After laboring with the boy a year the 
priest sent him back to his parents with the sage 
assurance that nothing would ever make him a 
singer, and that, as this was the case, it would 
be as well to look out for some other more 
likely means of livelihood for him. The father 
thought differently, however, and at once set to 
work to instruct him. ‘The boy’s progress was 
such that not long afterwards his discouraged 
master was invited to hear him singa ‘Qui 
Tollis,” which he delivered in a style which 
amply revenged the slight and forced the old 
organist to confess that he was altogether wrong 
in his judgment. 

Rubini made his first public appearance at the 
age of twelve years, at Romano, in female 
character, and for his own benefit, with con- 
siderable advantage both as to fame and pecu- 
niary results. Soon afterwards he went to Ber- 
gamo, where he played the violin between the 
acts and sang during the operatic season iin the 
chorus. The first step to the brilliant career 
which afterwards rewarded him was attained 
by an accident. Ina petite comédie which was 
put in rehearsal a cavatina had to be sung, 
which not one of the troupe was competent to 
sing. Somebody in a lucky moment having 
suggested the young Rubini, the manager offer- 
ed him a five-frane piece to undertake the task. 
He did as requested, and created a furore at 
once. Rubini never laid the cavatina aside, but 
repeatedly sung it both in public and private, to 
remind him, as he said, of his first success. 

Nothing significant, however, seems to have 
come of this success, for until 1814 the tenor 
held no better position than that of a strolling 
player, whose earnings were necessarily trifling 
and uncertain. At Milan, in that year, he fell 
in with an engagement-broker, a so-called Mar- 
quis Beleredi, who, perceiving that there was 
something to be made of him, offered him an 
engagement at Pavia for the coming season, at 
the not extravagant salary of eleven crowns— 
about seven doilars a month, which the necessi- 
ties of the singer compelled him to accept. Here 
he made such a sensation that, his fame reach- 
ing Milan, caused a scheming marquis to engage 
him at once for the carnival of 1815, at 1000 
francs for the season. This marquis ‘leased 
out” the tenor for 2000 frances simply for the 
spring season at the San Moire Theater, Venice. 
At Naples, although engaged at disadvantageous 
terms to himself, he had the valuable aid of the 
instruction of the tenor, Nozzari, from whom he 
received most valuable hints and lessons. Upon 
accepting this engagement he said to manager 
Barbaja, ‘“‘You take a mean advantage of my 
present condition; but before long you will 
have to pay for it.” During the carnival at 
Rome, in 1819, he made an immense hit in 
Rossini’s ‘‘La Gazza Ladra,” which he con- 
firmed at Palermo when he sung with Donizelli 
and Lablache, so that upon his return to Naples 
he was able to make his own terms, as he prophe- 
sied he would do. 

In 1819 Rubini married Mile. Chomel, an 
accomplished prima donna with whom he had 
| Sung in opera fortwo seasons. In 1824 Barbaja, 
the manager, removed to Vienna, taking with 
him probably the most numerous and remark- 
able troupe of star artists ever united at one 
time in any city. It included no less than nine 
prime donne, most of whom were of reputation, 
and tenors and bassos of the very first class. 
Among the number were Sontag, Fodor, Mom- 
belli, Rubini, Eckerlin, Ungher, Grisi, Darda- 
nelli and Grimboun. . What can Maretzek and 
Strakosch trumpet forth after this to equal such 
a galaxy? 
| . At the close of this remarkable season, which 

for brilliancy has never been equalled, Rubini 
| made his way to Paris, and sung at ‘Les Italiens” 
for the first time Oct. 6, 1825, as “Ramiro,” in 
Rossini’s ‘‘La Cenerentola.” While the tenor 
was at Milan, Bellini wrote the part of ‘“Gual- 
In 
1831 and 1832 Rubini, freed from Barbaja’s 
hands, went to London and created even a 
greater furore than he had produced elsewhere. 
From that time until 1843 he alternated be- 
tween Paris and London. In 1843 he went with 
Liszt, the composer, to Holland and Germany. 
After arriving at Berlin he made his way alone 
to St. Petersburg, where he not only reaped an 
immense pecuniary harvest, but so captivated 
the Czar Nicholas that he raised him to the 
rank of colone!, and nominated him as musical 
director-in-chief of the Russian dominions. 
On his return to Italy he purchased an estate 
in his native country, Romano, where he con- 











free from any inequality or impediment. His 
“shake” was admirable, and he never tired of 
introducing it, accompanied with a superabun- 
dance of wonderful voulades, latterly used to 
conceal the ravages of the wear and tear of 
time, which was sometimes apt to produce 
weariness among his hearers. We may have 
been said to have introduced the tremolo, of 
which there has been so much reason to com- 
plain in the singers, male and female, who have 
succeeded him. He had also the habit of sud- 
denly forcing out his voice, as it were, in gusts, 
and so suddenly withdrawing it as to be nearly 
inaudible. ‘This was done upon no fixed prin- 
ciple, nor to express any particular sentiment 
or epithet, but merely to produce a succession 
of contrasts, that were thought by not a few, 
who, from conventional precedent, preferred a 
more level method of vocalization, to be violent 
and unmeaning. His fioriture was not without 
a tinge of viciousness, and his roulades, superb 
as they were, were unvarying. Whoever heard 
him once, it might be said, heard him always; 
for he poured out the whole store of his embel- 
lishments in a single air, employing them indis- 
criminatingly, according to the Italian fashion, 
which is now among the lost arts, in every style 
and selection of music.’ He nevertheless often 
sang in a highly impassioned manner, and es- 
pecially in the well-known airs, ‘Zu vedrai la 
sventura,” and ‘ Vivi tu,” exhibited a degree of 
intelligence and passion that has never been 
surpassed. It was, perhaps, the perfection 
which he brought to his deiivery, the finish of 
the slightest ornaments, and the sport with diffi- 
culties utterly beyond the reach of most sing- 
ers, that tempted him to the profuse use of om- 
bellishments which tended to enervate his style. 
His method of simple execution was almost 
beyond comparison rare and pertcect, and more 
worthy of imitation than the surprising and 
brilliant flights which his successors have 
sought to imitate. 

Rubini took his farewell of the operatic stage 
in 1843, before his vocal qualities were seriously 
impaired in any way. He enjoyed his private 
life at Bergamo until 1854, where he died, 
March 2d, in his sixtieth year. 





THE COMMONWEALTH. 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, SEPT. 6, 1873. 


Our State Election. 

The sharp, bitter and wholly personal contest 
for the Republican nomination for Governor of 
this State is rapidly drawing to a close. The 
convention to make the choice meets on Wed- 
nesday next, and we are expectant of dissatis- 
faction, and possibly ‘‘a bolt,” whoever may be 
nominated. It has not been a contest by either 
side to calmly accept the result, and if there is 
not a separation there will be bad blood and re- 
criminations for a long while to come. 

Gov. Washburn has made a prudent, careful, 
self-respecting and State-honoring Governor. 
There is nothing sensational about him, and his 
chief quality is fidelity. Indeed the times have 
not been propitious for calling out brilliant 
qualities, like those shown by Andrew, even if 
he possessed them; but he has looked well after 
the finances of the State, and no scandal or dis- 
grace is attached to any portion of his adminis- 
tration. He is eriticised for many of his acts— 
the manner of enforcement of the liquor-law, 
the removal of Gen. Oliver from the labor- 
bureau, the persistency with which he insisted 
that McElhaney should be hung, the snubbing 
of the woman-suffragists in his inaugural, 
among others; and many persons aggrieved in 
these particulars are not enthusiastic concerning 
his reelection. Aside from difference of opinion 
on these points, we think no one questions his in- 
tegrity, his devotion to the public welfare, or 
his purpose to honorably govern the State. 

Gen. Butler entered the canvass with that ex- 
hibition of strong personality which aroused at 
once the most hostile opposition. Blunt, irrev- 
erent, caustic, with overwhelming audacity, he 
has attacked his foes on every side, and kept 
them skipping about with the utmost liveliness 
to thwart the effect of his composite warfare. 
His readiness, promises of a 
change in the manner of administration, and 


fearlessness, 


particularly a hope that he will settle the vexed 
liquor controversy, combined with a still very 
strong gratitude for his services during the war, 
have drawn around him a considerable body of 
active friends, who are contesting the conven- 
tion with vigor and much popular success. All 
the faults of such a man—and they are likely, 
with sucha temperament, to be offset by equally 
strong virtues—are made the most of by his 
enemies; but those who rally to his support 
care nothing for these—they see only an able, 
courageous, defiant and determined candidate, 
whom they believe will lead them and the State 
to credit and influence. As we have before 
said, we have no idea that, if elected, the Gen- 
eral will run off with the Treasury, or disgrace 
the State. Possession of high office makes men 
conservative, if not already so; and the General 
is too sagacious to damage his future by an un- 
wise or indiscrect career. 

William Gaston, nominated by the Democracy 

on Wednesday last, is a good candidate. He 
stands in a favorable position to catch votes 
should the Republicans split. Coming from 
the Whig party, he was too dilatory in joining 
the Republicans, and the Democrats having sa- 
gaciously tendered him honors he has been in 
sympathy with them of late, though never a 
warm partisan, and probably with never very 
strong feclings on the subject of party relations. 
Indeed, this is what will give him outside sup- 
port in case of a division of the Republicans. 
He is eminently a genial and gentlemanly man, 
of good personal repute, and a lawyer of success. 
Should he by any miracle in politics become 
Governor, any violent 
changes of policy ora Iministration. We should 
have a quiet, easy-going, uneventful govern- 
ment, with a very clever and a very inefficient 
chief magistrate. As the Mayor of Boston, so 
far as developing its trade and resources, or in- 
augurating measures, or maintaining discipline, 
or doing anything with snap and promptitude, 
are concerned, he was the greatest failure Bos- 
ton ever acknowledged in its executive chair; 
but as Governor of the State, with no occasion 
for bold innovations, he would prove very re- 
spectable—and very ‘‘slow.” 
There is much doubt as we go to press as to 
the result in the Republican convention. The 
Advertiser, which has special advices from each 
town as fast as delegates are chosen, yesterday 
noon claimed 221 for Washburn, 196 for Butler, 
and 37 doubtful. The Journal put the figures 
as 230 for Washburn, 220 for Butler, and 15 
doubtful. The 7raveller, on the contrary, ad- 
mits no doubt, and claims 233 or Butler, and 
allows 217 for Washburn. 


no one need look for 





Polities in Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
The Democracy of Ohio opened their cam- 
paign at the State capital on Friday of last 
week by what the newspaper men call ‘‘a truly 
magnificent meeting.” This, however, need 
not alarm the Kepublicans particularly, for 
magnificent is only a comparative term, and the 
Democrats have hald many such meetings in 
years past without being able to elect their can- 
didates. Senator Thurman graced the occasion 
by his presence, and the candidate, William 
Allen, made the principal speech. The speech 
was intended to be a model one, and aimed to 
show the points wherein the Democrats are su- 
perior to the Republicans. The only question 
of any importance now, said Mr. Allen, is 
‘‘whether the American people will be able to 
purge the great principle of popular representa- 
tion from the pollutions that contaminate it,” 
which, being reduced to simple terms, means 
whether it will be possible for the Democratic 
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nation was incomparably pure and his delivery | 


BE 


ond Tuesday of October, being the period when 
they are casting their ballots for Representa- | 
tives to Congress. What effect thia alarming | 
statement is likely to have on the state of the | 
vote does not appear; but, as Mr. Allen sug- 
gested no remedy, it cannot be very extensive. 
The announcement drew “laughter and ap- 
plause,” the reporter says, but whether they 
laughed because their sovereigaty is of so short 
duration, or at the ingenuity which discovered it, 
no man ean tell. 
Several things troubled Mr. Allen, but prin- | 
cipally that Gen. Grant should spend his time | 
bathing in the tide at Long Branch when he | 
should be at Washington stemming the tide of 
corruption that is flowing in. The Credit Mo- | 
bilier fraud was one of the principal things | 
named as an illustration, the orator forgetting | 
that that took place before Grant was elected, | 
and under the pure administration of Andy | 
Johnson, who never bathed or stayed away frou | 
Washington, and whose tidelity was endorsed | 
and applauded by all true Democrats. ‘The 
‘‘salary steal” was another very wicked thing; | 
and, notwithstanding a greater proportion of| 
Democrats than Republicans voted for it, the | 
Republicans alone were responsible. | 
The crowning sin of the administration, how- 
ever, was the appointment of the rebel Long- | 
street to vtlice—an act that was so obnoxious to | 
the American people that no Democrat would 
ever have done it. When this was said there 
must have been a rare chuckle among the old 
copperheads present who resisted the draft, and | 
indeed among the whole crowd who were last | 
year shouting themselves hoarse for ‘universal | 
amnesty,” and all that sort of thing. 
On the whole, the only significance of the | 
meeting seems to have been to show how mea- | 
gre are the materials which the Democrats are 
able to command in the present canvass where- | 
with to excite feeling and popular indignation. | 
The Democrats of Pennsylvania concocted a| 
neat little farce, designed for effect, at their | 


A Mr. Speer, ex-M. C., who voted 


convention. 

for the ‘salary grab,” was hunted up, and pro- | 
posed as president of the convention, when | 
some one arose and objected on the ground | 
that he had voted fur said grab; and so it was | 
decided that Speer could not preside over so | 


virtuous a body. But they did not expel him | 


| 
. . . . . . | 
sin as too trifling to invalidate his claims to | 


from the convention, evidently regarding his 
Democracy, or to render him unfit to represent | 
a Democratic constituency. Mr. Speer did not 
resent the indignity, nor did he order the extra H 
pay to be covered back into the Treasury, which 


and arr inged specially for the occasion. 
The resolutions committed the party in favor 
of all good things that are up, or to come up, | 


| 
makes the proceeding look like a ‘*put-up case 
| 


} 


and against all things bad that have been or | 


may be, leaving each voter to make his own se- | 
lections. 
dead issues,” but took good care not to define 


They opposed the revival of “any | 


any issues which they suppose are dead, leav- | 
ing it to be interred that they mean ‘Polk, Dal- 
las, and the tariff of “42,” or possibly Nick Bid- | 
die’s bank. Nevertheless, the resolutions indi- 
cate a wholesome fear that the people may still 
have in mind some other dead issues on which 
the Democracy was found upon the wrong side. 





Science and Snakes, 

The Science Convention which recently met 
in Portland, Me., according to the reports, did a | 
vast amount of work, and undertook the settle- 
ment of many important questions of theory and 
fast having a bearing upon the future welfare 
and perhaps continuance of the race upon earth. | 
While we do not feel able to assert with any de- 
gree of positiveness that we can understand on 








a single hasty reading all the papers presented, 
or comprebend in full all the subjects treated, | 
we can with truth aflirm that we have been 
greatly edified with the account of the proceed- 
ings, and are satisfied that, whether the conclu- 
sions arrived at are sound or otherwise, no great 
harin is likely to ensue from their acceptance 
or rejection by the community at large. 

One of the subjects treated in a learned paper 
related to a statement made many years ago by 
Sir Charles Lyell, the great geologist, to the ef- 
fect that the Falls of Niagara recede on the aver- | 
age one foot per year. This statement hs for | 
twenty years been the foundation for many the- | 
ories and the basis of some immense ecalcula- 
tions. 
running at the creation with the same volume 


Supposing the water to have commenced 


as it does now, and suppose the rock to have 
been as hard then and no harder, by measur- 
ing the distance from the Fall to Lake Ontario, 
and allowing one foot per year, and we have the 
date of creation sufficiently exact for all the pur- 
By 


measuring up stream and making the same cal- 


poses for which there is any practical use. 


culation and allowance, and it is easy to deter- 
mine the exact time when Goat Island will dis- 
appear and the water will cease running over 
the American Fall. The first of the calcula- 
tions under the Lyell statement has always been 


der the theoretical results somewhat uncertain. 
If, for instance, the water did not commence to 
run until seme centuries after the creation, or 
if the rock was very much harder or very much 
softer in the early times, the calculation would 
have no value, there being no possible data by 
which to determine either of these possible con- 
tinyencies, and hence, so far as the past is con- 
cerned, the science of Sir Charles on the foot 
per year gave no real foothold for settling the 
question of the age of our globe. Going up 
stream, however, the bearing was more practi- 
eal, as the proprietors of Goat Island can make 
an approximate estimate of the amount of their 
receipts from visitors per year, and then malti- 
plying by the number of years, oU00, they can 
tell exactly the value of their franchise, and de- 
termine the pecuniary circumstances of their 
heirs while the island remains and people have 
money to spend in visiting it. 

Now, while the scientists and mathemagcians 
have been working out their immense ions 
concerning the past and the future, and over- 
whelming the world with a volume of figures as 
prodigious and overpowering as the waters of 
the cataract itself, a certain professor, named 
Holley, has been at work to undermine the 
whole thing by attacking the statement of Mr. 
Lyell and appearing at Portland with documents 
proving that the eminent geologist only made a 
This being so, 


‘eonjecture founded on guess.’ 
the amount of science that has gone over the 
Falls, and down into the abyss of things lost, is 
beyond all conjecture, whether founded on a 
guess or something mure substantial, and the 
fame of Lyell as a scientist will hereafter not 
much exceed that of Pickwick as an antiquarian, 
if all his statements have been made from a kin- 
dred basis. 

Another subject of importance upon which 
two papers of much learning were read was the 
making of pills—not the chemical preparation, 
but the measure of their ingredients, having re- 
gard to the introduction of the metrical system 
in licu of Troy weight. It has been discovered 
that the terms of the metric system do not cor- 
respond with the terms now in use, and that 
neither they nor any fractions will exactly rep- 
resent the grain and parts of a grain which go 
into the composition of a pill, so that it is not 
possible to make a pill of the same chemical 
and medicinal proportions, and consequently 
properties, as the pills now in ordinary use. 
Whether this fact will prevent the further ex- 
tension of the metric system, or work the de- 
struction of the entire system of pill-making, 
are the leading questions involved, but incident- 
ally the profession of medicine and the health 
of the human race are clearly at stake. Prof. 
Elliott thought he could make a pill under the 
metric system so nearly like the common fash- 
ionable pill that takers would discover no differ- 
ence. Where the principal ingredients used 
are brown bread and pulverized slippery-elm, 





oe 


}agination than absolute and sober fact. 


| the royal jewel-box mentioned in the Iiad. 


| to 
|fuund two magnificent golden headbands and 


chains used for adorning the temple. 
clusion, Dr. Schlicrmann expresses the hope of 


tion of those already found will appear in his 
work on these excavations, which will shortly 
be published in Leipsic. 


Smalley writes upon this txpie, reminding us 
uf the days of Bennett, Greeley, 
Haughton, and other enterprising newspaper 
j managers in this city and New York, thirty or 
more years ago. 
the London 7times in printing the full aecount of 
the entry of the Prussian army into Paris the 
morning after its 
with one ortwo colleagues, witnesse tthe entry, 
left Paris by special train in the evening to Cal- 
accompanied with certain difficulties which ren- | ; 
which again a special train brought them to Lon- 
don about three in the morning. 
eu route, and their story was easily put in type 
for the morning's paper, which goes to press at 
five 
columns in length. 
been used to having its own way in Paris, did 
its best to get a special train. 
price, but this was a case in which money was 
powerless, and it failed. 
ing through the usual channels without success, 
went to Baron Rothschild, who owns a large 
part of the stock in the Northern Railway, and 
tuld him they wanted the train and must have 
it. They got it, and there was not another pa- 
per in Europe which could have got it in that 
way, or inany way. 
kings and princes and prime ministers in Eu- 
rope who are worth knowing, and his acquaint- 
ance with them is old enough and familiar 
enough to give him a sure footing in the highest 
society. 
privilege of accompanying the Prussian head- 
quarters was granted to Dr. Russell, and re- 


Prussia and other magnates of that court may 
partly explain that signal favor, but there was 


something behind it. 


But it was on the subject of snakes that the 
convention exhibited their greatest research and 
most profound wisdom.. The snake, according 
to the popular belief, appeared very early on 


the plynet, and has had a remarkable influence | 
; upon the conduct and destiny of the family of 


man; but, owing to certain prejudices and 
hereditary antipathies, his habits have not been 
so faumiliariy observed as those of many ani- 
It is a current 
belicf that snakes have a penchant for escap- 
ing from their own skins, but their motive for 


mals of mach less consequence. 


practising this eccentricity has never been sat- 
isfuctorily and scientifically accounted for; nor 
is it known what chemical materials are used to 
detach the cuticle from the muscles so that the 
new departure may be effected. 
er, was not the point before the convention, 


This, howev- 


which related to another popular impression— 
that snakes swallow their own young. Now, 
mostfarmers’ boys outside of Ireland have prob- 
ably been able to solve this to their own satis- 
faction by personal observation, but the excite- 
ment under which boys are prone to labor when 
they see snakes tends greatly to impair their 
testimony and render it valueless to the exact 
and truly scientific mind. The gperation is 
more hasty than the cutting of the channel of 
Niagara; and if Sir Charles Lyell, who was a 
known careful observer, could make a mistake 
in that, it would be preposterous to accept any 
boy’stestimony concerning the doings of snakes, 
especially in consideration of the tendency to 
exaggeration which is so universal in all stories 
Where the reptiles are concerned. In order, 
therefore, to secure a full and scientific deci- 


| sion on this interesting matter, a corps of obser- 


vation was instituted, and detectives were sent 
out to watch and report. Unfortunately a por- 
tion of the observers failed to catch any snakes 
in the reprehensible business, and some who re- 
ported that they did told stories so snaky that 
they could not be received in full contidence: 
but the preponderance of the evidence was that 
the habit prevails—that they do thus swallow— 
and the conclusion was reached that hereatter 
there will be no need of agitating the commu- 
nity in relation to the matter. 

The innocent looks and earnest manner of a 
majority of those who listened to, and accepted, 
the contents of the various papers which were 
read, indicated the entire absence of “snakes in 
the grass” with which conventions of another 
kind are usually infested, and who are often 
guilty of swallowing their own productions 


aiter a fashion that would shame all the snakes 


| since the days of Eve. 





MINOR MATTERS. 

Tue Bertep Wortv.—The narratives of the 
discoveries in the underground cities of antiy- 
uity, which modern explorations have uncoy- 
ered, read more like the tales of oriental im- 
Pom- 


| peli and Cyprus have hitherto greatly whetted 


our curiosity, but now we have a new interest. 
Dr. Schliermann, whose recent notable exploits 
in making excavations on the site of Hium have 
already gratified archwologists, has recently 
published a letter containing some further par- 
ticulars relating to his In the 
early part of July the doctor found the great 


discoveries. 


cireular wall of ‘Troy, and subsequently in the 
immediate vicinity of Priam’s palace he struck 


| a large copper object of a singular fourm, which 


claimed his attention the more as he discovered 
gold behind it. ‘To save the treasure from the 
cupidity of his workmen and preserve it for the 


| benetit of science, he ordered his assistants to 


quit work, and as soon as they were out of sight 
he, with the assistance of his wife, succeeded 
in cutting out the treasure, which proved to be 
In 
and around it were discovered jeweled vases, 
goblets and bowls, Homeric talents and Trojan 


| spears, and finally, in a hidden corner, the key 


the treasure-box. In the largest vase he 


one frontlet, and four splendid ear-pendants of 


j gold. On ‘these lay fifty-six golden ear-rings | 
of most singular design, and thousands of very | Miss L. W. Drew, of this city, will soon make 


Then | 
seventy-four 


small rings, dice and buttons of gold. 
followed six golden bracelets, and 


In con- 


finding more treasures. A full detailed descrip- 


Loxpon Newsrarer Comperirion. — Mr. 


taymond, 


Ife explains the achievement of 


occurrence. Dr. Russell, 


tis, thence by special steamer to Dover, from 


They wrote 


The account was six or seven 


The Telegraph, which had 


o'clock. 


It offered any 


The Times, after try- 


Dr. Russell knows all the 


When the war of 1570 broke out, the 


fused to every other Huropean correspondent. 
His acquaintance with the Crown Prince of 


There is reason to believe 
that Count Bismarck had at that time decided A 


that it was expedient the war should be report | yo porses: 


ed fur one European and one American journal | 


and no more. For Europe he chose the 7uaes, 


fur America the Tribune. mountains in the summer to recruit his exhaust- 


Crossine NiaGara ox A Rove.—The follies | “ 
of Sam Patch and Blondin seem likely to be re- 
peated as long as the Niagara runs. Sig- 
nor Henry Balleni, an Italian, astonished the 
visitors at Niagara Falls, the other afternoon, 
by crossing the chasm on a tight-rope, as Blon- 
din did years ago, and subsequently diving from 
the middle of the rope into the river below, 
after the manner of the jump of Patch. The 
rope, 1500 feet in length, was stretched from 
Prospect Park, the American side, to] 
near the Clifton House, on the other. Both|! 
shores were crowded with spectators long be- 
fure the time announced for the performince. 
About four o’clock Balleni appeared on the Ca- 
nadian side aad began to walk out, but after a 
few steps returned and ordered the cable to be 
When this was done, at 4.45 o'clock 
All action and conversa- 


Cc 


5 


t 
I 


on : 








tightened. 
the start was made. 
tion were now suspended, and every one’s atten- 
tion was given to the man on the rope, who 
marched along, apparently with the greatest 
ease, to the music of a band stationed in front 
of the Clifton House. Balleni reached the mid- 
dle of the rope, where he halted to return his 
salutation to the tremendous applause which 
greeted his exploit. After resting himself fora 
brief period the Signor again started on his 
tramp. This was the only stop made, and at 


t 


again took his role in hand and was off to the 
middle of the rope to make the great leap. It 
took him six minutes to arrive at the center of 


ing preparations to jump. 
he lost his baiancing-pole, which fell into the 
water and sank. A cord six feet long, made of 
rubber bands, was attached to the rope, at a 
point just 115 feet above the surface of the wa- 
ter. Balleni caught hold os one end of the 
elastic cord before the spectators thought he 
was ready to go. He descended like an arrow, 
and the recovering snap of the rubber was al- 
most simultaneous with the loud splash of his 
fall into the water. 
heard than the head of the Signor came pecping 
out of the water, and he struck out vigorously 


No sooner was the splash 


and heartily toward the boat which was there to 
pick him up. 
fully wrapped up with heavy blankets, and 


He was quickly hauled in, care- 


rowed to shore. 





BRIEF NOTES. 

Boston, on Friday night last, chose 60 Butler 
and 26 Washburn delegates. Ward 6 chooses 
Monday night. 

The majority of the special committee on the 
reorganization of the fire department have re- 
ported in favor of a fire commission. A major- 
ity of two objects. 

Governor Washburn has ordered an election 
in the Third Congressional District, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Hon. William 
Whiting, on Tuesday, Nov. 4th—the same day 
as the State election. % 

Hon. F. W. Bird and wife had the pleasure, 
Wednesday, of bestowing in marriage a most 
loveable daughter. Congratulations all round! 
Senator Sumner, Mayor Pierce and ‘Warring- 
ton” were among the guests. 

It is stated that Hon, Oliver Ames, Oakes 
Ames’s brother and executor, says that his estate 
will not settle more than $2,000,000, or about 
one-third the inve ntory at his death. The net 
result of all his Pacific Railroad operations turns 
out a positive loss. 

Gen. Wilson hag gone to the White Moun- 
tains with Gov. Claflin fur a week's sojourn, 
and will then share the hospitalities of Dr. 
Howe at Newport. The Vice President is quite 
vigorous, and does not lack kind friends to make 
his convalescence enjoyable. 
| Col. John C. Whiton, for eight years connect- 
ed with the Auditor’s office in Boston, and a most 
worthy public servant, has been appointed to 
fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Guy C. Underwood as superintendent of the 
public institutions at Deer Island. 

Ion. Daniel W. Gooch, member of Congress 
elect from the Fifth District, will preside at the 
Republican State Convention, by invitation of 
the State Committee. Mr. 
quiet gentleman, has much executive ability, 





Gooch, though a 


and will prove an excellent presiding officer. 
The report of the annexation commission, it 
is said, will be in favor of the annexation of 
Brookline, West 
Charlestown. Weston Lewis and L. 


Brighton, and 
Messrs. 
Foster Morse of the commission agree to this, 
but Mr. Hamilton A. Hill 
Charlestown is concerned. 

The Boston 
new type, twelve pages, and a varied and sug- 
We welcome it to this at 
mosphere of independent thought, and trust it 


Roxbury 


dissents so far as 


issue of the /uder shows 


first 


gestive miscellany. 

















nay permanently establish itself to long serve 
the cause of free and cultured inquiry. The 
publishing office is at No. | Tremont place. 

By the will of the late Charles W. Cartwright 
the sum of one thousand dollars is bequeathed 
to each of the following charitable institutions 
in this city: the Old Men’s Ilome on Spring- 
field street, the Old Women’s Ilome on Charles 
street, and the Ciildren’s Mission on Tremont 
street—thus aiding the “whole family” of fecble 
folk. 

Miss Lillian A. Washburn, a pupil of the 





late Prot. William Russell, and more lately of 


avisit to New Hampshire and Vermont, ona 
It she the 
her talents should command, both herself and 


reading tour. meets with success 


auditors will Le gratiticd. She is a very promis- 
ing reader at the start, and will soun fill a promi- 
nent place in the field. 

We understand that the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation proposes to hold a convention in New 
York during a portion of the time that the 
Evangelical Alliance is in session there. A 
vigorous handling of some of the same themes 
which the Alliance will consider may be ex- 
pected—but tu somewhat different conclusions. 
The convention will probably be held the 
second week of October. 

Judge Horace Gray, Jr.—E. Rockwood Hoar 
having declined the honor—has been nominated 
by the Governor for chicf justice of the Supreme 
Court, vice Chapman, dyceased. He wiil 
He is an able and good- 


be 
contirmed next week. 
looking man, somewhat given to hauteur, and 
wants witnesses in his court to come in their 
best clothes. These foibles will probably dis- 
appear as he grows older. 

The pears in the yards on the backside of 
the Columbus 
It is acurved 


save the 


Boylston street abutting on 
avenue extension are discounted. 
line, now, that tu 
Think ofa great city like Boston, with an eighty- 
foot street a mile long and perfectly straight, 
deviate 


is asked yards 


gravely deliberating whether it~ will 
from exact lines to save a few feet of back yards! 
We had supposed, with our great fire, we had 
got past such village puttering. 

Col. William Kent, who retired on Saturday 
trom a twelve years’ incumbency of the clerk- 
ship of the Naval Office at the Custom House, 
was presented with au elegant easy chair, Sat- 
urday afternoon, Naval-Oilicer Harriman mak- 
ing the presentation speech, and Coliector Rus- 
sell ftullowing with the presentation of a hand- 
some morning-robe. ‘Then the company sang. 
Col. Kent is a fine old gentleman, like his 
brother, ex-Gov. Kent of Maine, and deserves 
all the pleasant things that fall tu him now. 


the rope, and when there he at once began mak-, 
While thus engaged - 


! 
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Rev. Dr. Storrs of Braintree, describes him as 


“faithful to his own 


convictions of duty and 


laboring faithfully to lengthen outand strength- 


connoisseurs ane 
to his eard and stor 


The American P 


liver them, and have to go to the woods and 


been listening to an Orthodox 


to defend it.”’ 


after Edward W. Kinsley of Boston. 
Kansas, has a pleasant sound to the ear, and if 


colony has been very prosperous, and all are in 
good health and sce nothing but prosperity 
ahead. 
five whole townships at a fixed price of $10 an 
acre, and each one of the original locaters on a 
farm lot will receive in addition a town lot con- 
taining from 4000 to 7000 feet. 


was started some time ago. 


resigned their positions on the Ist inst. as assist 
ants in the United States district attorney's of- 
fice in this city, and have resumed private prac- 


n the stakes of his denomination. He kept no bined with the Hortieu 


he did not write lectures on mis- delightful exhibitions 1 

and plants, at both 

Halls. All 

See “Entertainmen 
Mr. George ©. 


torney of the N 


ellaneous subjects and spend evenings to de- 


d energies. When his hearers came out of 


hurch they were not in doubt whether they had 

aE 
or: fers Association—imnutual 
the 


rior fine risks. 


He had a creed, and he was not afraid opporti 
We 
in another colunin. 
Chiles, Cre 
str 


ermon. Pai 

The New England colony which located at Pe- 
ersburg, Kansas, under the presidency of the late 
dr. E. S. Willard of this city, has been renamed 
Kinsley, 
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street, next 
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ice. Col. Nettleton, formerly of Chicopee, 


“ray 


has been in the office for four years or more, 
and has tried many important cascs. Judge 
Hurd was formerly of the Boston municipal 
court, and has had charge of the civil business 
of the office during the two and a half years he 


colors, and the varieties 
It is really cheaper n 

at home, and the Easter 

people to go to the WI 


~ of being set down in 


~ when nothing could have been left out unfairly, | sort of political conference and pcupar-testing. | inmed to reside altes blk pitheemient, ee er 
5.10 o’clock the perambulist, looking as pale as 


turned to Boston for on! 


Hon. John M. Forbes was thrown from his 
carriage at Naushon, a few days ago, and re- 
ceived injuries which will confine him at home 
for some time. 


and the whole people would know that the repre- 
sentations of both sides had been made. Then 
in my judgment the legislature should have 
framed searching inquiries, and required the 





assessors in the small towns to furnish answers. 


Being told that there would not, and being en- 
couraged to proceed by many in the car, Mr. 
frey spoke as follows :— 

‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen: — It is said there 





is pothing new under the sun ; at least the Scrip 





Rubini’s voice was of the rarest and richest 
quality, of a compass of eleven or twelve Notes, 
from about E-flat or Fto BorC. To this was 
added a falsetto reaching to E or F. His into 


SRP hy Catach. 


question Mr. Allen discovered the solemn fact 
that in this country the people are sovereign 
only twelve hours in two years; viz., from six 





n the morning to six in the evening on the sec- 


it is probable that no harm would ensue from 
the introduction of the new system, and more 
powerful medicines might be tested at some fu- 
ture meeting of the learned savans. 








death, reached the American end of his rope, ! 
having made the trip in twenty-five minutes. 
After another rest of thirteen minutes, Balleni 
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Bedford, Gen. Butler’s law partner, fills one of 
the vacancies caused by the resignations of 


picssrs Nettleton and Hurd. 


p The death of Hon. Chester I. Reed, of Taun- 


* ton, at White Sulpher Springs, Va., took place 


early this week. He was born in Taunton in 
1823, served in the House and Senate of the 
Legislature, was Attorney General in 1865, ’66 
and ’67, and then made Superior Court judge, 
and served three or four years. He was a 
genial and humane man, and widely popular. 
We had some experience as a juror with him 
in 1868, and found him considerate and accom- 
modating to that unfortunate class, city busi- 
ness men serving on juries. He seemed to 
comprehend a good many of the absurdities of 
law practice as well as its merits and advan- 
tages. 

A foreign correspondent writes that the Per- 
sian Shah has gone out of Italy, and will soon 
be out of Europe, and there are sufficient signs 
that the public are glad ‘to be well rid of him, 
and those who are tied to his tail. According 
to the Italian newspapers, before the arrival of 
thé cortege at Milan an order was given that 
all portable art trinkets be removed from the 
rooms in the royal mansions in which the court- 
followers were to be lodged. Europe had been 
so gencrous with gifts and flatteries that a notion 
had got into the heads of some of the upper ser- 
vants of the ‘‘child of the sun” that there was 
no limit to the freedom conceded to them, and 
so everything to which they took a fancy was 
swept indiscriminately into their open trunks. 
Charles Sumner and Prof. HU. W. Long- 
both appearing in good health, took the 


Hon. 
fellow, 
cars at Lynn, Tuesday forenvon, on their way to 
Visit the poet Whittier at his home in Amesbury- 
What a delightful reiiniun must have cnosued! 
Imagine the conversation—the pleasant remi- 
niscences and the wise suggestions of this noble 
trio! Sumner, always a grand entertainer, how 
he must pour out his wealth of observation and 
Whittier, so quiet, yet so incisive, 
what zest he must 


experience! 
and at times so humorous, 
add to the feast! And then Longtellow—genial, 
calm, thoughtful, a fine listener, dropping ocea- 
sional pearls of sentiment and feeling, happily 
Of carthly de- 
a day 


complements the two friends! 
lizhts 


these three eninent men. 


none can probably surpass with 

When it was announced that the murderer of 
Mr. Goodrich of Brooklyn had been discovered, 
garded as something very extraordinary 
—=¢ xtraordinary that the had been 
made at all, and not less so that the discovery 
It was really believed 


it wasre 
discovery 


had been made so soon. 
that reform had taken hold of the police, and 
that murders were tolerated. 
Alas! that delusion has been dispelled, and we 
are brought back again to our old doubts wheth- 


no longer to be 


er human life is any longer safe from assassina- 
about New York. The 
the ( of Police of 
a new chapter 
On being relieved from 


tion or murder in and 


removal of Campbell, lief 


Brooklyn, opens in the history 


office Campoell mikes disclosures which show 


how completely the Brooklyn police foree has 


been demoralized. The removal of Campbell 


is said by Gen. Jourdan, the commissioner, 


to have been because of his incompetency ; 


his explanation that he 
Kate 


while Campbell gives as 


succeeded in his plans of discovering 
Stoddard when Gen. 


It is said that the alleg 


Jourdain did not succeed. 
red confession of the Stod- 


} 
dard woman is bogus. 


Gerrit Smith to MisssSusan B. Anthony: ‘So 
not able to 
and not willing to pay it! T send you 
If you shall still 
at your 


pay it, 
herein the money to pay it. 
decline doing so, then use the money, 
@wn diseretion, tu promote the cause of woman 
Suffrage.” Tle says a good word for Judge 
i unt, but holds that he *tcrred in allowing him- 
‘pe ft to look constitution.” “What I 


sgoinplain of is, that he did not hold as void, in- 


into the 
stead of arguing them to he valid, any words in 
the iustrument which scemed to him to favor 
the distranchisement of woman and consequent 
robbery This 
worship of the constitution !—how blinding and 


and destruction of her rights. 


belittling! I would that every judge who tends 
to this weakness (and nearly every judge, yes, 
and pearly every other persona, ten: to it) might 
finds his steps arrested by the warning example 
of Daniel Webster. 
whom nature had fitted to soar in 


This preéminently intel- 
lectaal man, 
the higher sphere of absolmte and everlasting 
Jaw, had so shrivelled his soul by his worship ot 
the constitution that he at last, to desire 


no other inscription on his gravestone than his 


came, 
shameless confession of 
And 
wos 


such base worship. 
all-this notwithstanding the cons semnachiie 


in his eve the great bulwalk of slavery 





BUSINESS NOTES. = 
Isles of 
i grand 


steamer Stamford goes to the 
and Wednesday 


The 
Shoals next ‘Tuesday 
and cheap excursion. 

L. D. Boise & Son are all 


ready with their 


fall sty les of clothing at 30 Washington street- - 
excellent in all re spects. 
The “Hotel Vendome” offers ereat induce- 


ments for the leasing therein of rooms the en- 


suing season. See advertisement. 
Messrs. Cushman & Brooks are happy inctheir 
ladies’ furnishings—always complete, and ever 


superior. 37 and 39 Temple place. 


Wheeler & Wilson take 
at the Vienna cxposition—a deserved tribute to 


three grand medals 
ak ally superb sewing-machine, 

The season sugvests preparation for the fall, 
and Messrs. Macullar, Williams & Parker have 
their woolen overcoats, of the best make, ready 
tor all callers 

Messrs 
oughly prepared for the fil demand tor carpets, 
and their stocks 


. Goldthwait, Snow & Kuight are thor- 


vil-cloths. &c., are of great va- 


riety and unsurpassed execlienee. 
Messrs Norwell & Co., 
season with an attractive 


goods and choice black silks 


Shepard, open the | 
ethilit of fall dress- 
Wi 
advise an examination of the goods. 


« ards, and 


Mr. Medina, at No. 515 Washington street, 
has a large 2nd most valuable stock of human 
attention trom 


We refer 


hair, which is receiving close 


connoisseurs and others in search, 


to his card and stock with much satisfaction. 

The American 
bined with the Horticultural Society, 
delightful exhibitions next weekof fruits, Howers | 
and plants, at both Horticultural Music 
Halls. All lovers of the beautiful must attend. 


See *‘ 


Pomlogical Society, com 


will have 
and 


‘Entertainments.” 


Mr. George O. Carpenter, as agent and at- 


tourney of the New Orleans Mutual Insurance | 
Association—mutual only as regards stockhold- | 
ers—has the opportunity to place some supe-| 


rior tine risks. We refer to his announcement 


in another column. 
Messrs. Chil’s, Crosby §& Lane, in 


building. Tremont. street, 


ments completed, and as an clegant a show-win- 
dow, and as superb goods in the carpeting and | 
eurtain Time as are to be found in the city. 


Everything is elegant, and worthy of notice. 


We have tried Messrs. Thompson & Co.'s ear- 
pet beath 
and as 
them to all 


up thoroughly 


The ¥ do 
and expeditiously. 


housekeepers. the work | 


no dust lett in the carpet; 


the fabric. 

Messrs. Fowle, Torrey & Co. expect to get) 
into their new iron-front store, on Washing ton | 
street, next month. In the meantime their 
goods for the fall are arriving, and are being 
shown at present apartments, 157 Tremont | 
street. They are choice alike in texture and 
colors, and the varieties limitless. 


It is really cheaper now to travel than to stey | 


at home. and the Eastern Railroad fully tempts 
people to go to the White Mountains. 


refer to their | 


Studio | 
have their improve- | 


r process, at the corner of Chapman | 
ld streets. and strongly reeommend f 


and there is | 


nor but little wear to | : . z : 
: ae | the 25th, and left with his company for Paris, 


jon his way to New York. 





Think | 


ing that in these dog-days thousands are taking 
extra vacations at these rates. See our column 
of ‘‘Entertainments.” 

The announcement of Mr. and Mrs. Britten, 
the latter favorably known in two hemispheres 
as Emma Hardinge, relative to medical elec- 
tricity, will arrest attention. We have once or 
twice called attention to the apparent merits of 
this system, as exemplified by Miss Dr. French 
of Philadelphia, and have large faith init. Mr. 
and Mrs. B. have taken a residence at 155 
Brookline strect, and, calling attention to their 
card, we have no doubt they will receive numer- 
ous visitors. 

Mr. William Doogue has greatly improved 
his Floral-place greenhopses. The counting- 
room has been greatly enlarged and improved, 
with especial reference to the convenience of 
ladies and gentlemen leaving their orders; a 
commodious ice cellar for the keeping of flow- 
ers constructed underneath the counting-room ; 
and other alterations of an important 
character, and that will be thoroughly appreci- 
ated by those acquainted with the floral busi- 
Mr. Doogue is as assiduous and obliging 


made 


ness. 
as ever. 

J. R. Osgood & Co. 
likely to engage public attention in a quite re- 
markable degree. Longfellow’s volume, ‘*After- 
math,” is almost wholly made up of new mat- 
ter, and will freshly please his host of admiring 


offer three new books 


readers. Gen. Lew Wailace’s historical story, 
“The Fair God,” has well nigh turned the 


heads of all who have read it by its great dra- 
matic power and the vividness with which it re- 
produces the life and times of the conquest of 
Mexico by Cortez. Rev. Mr. Murray writes on 
a congenial topic, ‘The Perfect Horse,” and 
reinforces his own good work with a valuable 
chapter from Dr. Loring, and has a pleasant but 
unnecessary introduction by Henry Ward Beech- 
er. ‘Those who are on the lookout for really 
good books are referred to Osgood & Co.’s an- 
nounceinent in another column. 





HOLIDA ¥ WORLD. 


The Thea ters. 

The theatrical season commenced in this city 
last Monday evening—three theaters only will 
be open, against seven a few years ago. The 
loss of the ‘*Globe,” last May, was the most 
serious blow theater-goers have experienced 


THE 


fora long while, as it was in itself a perfect 
theater, and its owner, Mr. Arthur Cheney, had 
the means and disposition to maintain its high 
character for completeness and most creditable 
taste. MUSDUM. 

The ‘‘*Museum” 
the leading comedy and standard drama theater. 
Owned and controlled by Mr. Moses Kimball, 
he has found a most judicious, industrious and 
Montgomery 


now comes to the front as 


discerning manager in Mr. R. 
Field, whose ambition may be said to perfect 
every detail of his establishment, establish a 
mutual regard among his corps of assistants, 
and secure in all respects a faultless retreat for 
the pleasure-iover. The Museum auditorium 
is somewhat unfortunate ig its location, being 
much up-stairs, and devoid of imposing ap- 
proaches, but when the visitor is once within 
its cheerful walls eye, ear and sense are alike 
vratified by the chaste and finished unity of all 
the parts that make up a complete performance. 
Doubtless Mr. Field has his own views of one 
of these days being at the head of a new ‘‘Mu- 
seum” of commanding tacade, and perfect con- 
struction, in a location central, eligible, and 
surrounded by fitting ‘The fol- 
lowing is the list of the Museum Company for 
the present season: Mr.°W. Warren, Mr. C. 
Barron, Mr. W. J. Lemoyne, Mr. R. F. Me- 
Clannin, Mr. W. IL. Mr. J. A. Smith, 
Mr. J. H. Ring, Mr. J. S. Alexander, Mr. J. 
W. Shannon, Mr. C. Pierson, Mr. J. Nolan, 
Mr. S. Bolton, Mr. J. R. Pitman, Mr. W. 
Standish, Mr. Hl. S. UW. Murray, Mr. J. A. 
Paige, Mr. J. HU. Griftiths, Miss Annie Clarke, 
Mrs. J. R. Vincent, Miss Mary W. Cary, Mrs. 
Fred. Williams, Miss Susie Cluer, Miss Laura 
Phillips, Miss Any Miss Belle Bailey, 
Miss Fanny Skerrett, Miss M. Parker, Miss 
Nellie Dowling, Miss Lillie Joyce, Miss Josie 
Bowne, Miss S. Henley, Miss Nellie Stevens 
and Miss Leighton. Mr. Fred. Williams con- 
tinues as stage manager, and there are two 
leaders of the orchestra, Signor Operti and Mr. 
kK. N. Catlin. Mr. Edward Cotter is the scenic 
artist. The season opens as it did last year, 
with standard comedies, the first on the list 
being Augustin Daly's ‘‘Divorce.” 
“RosToN.” 


necessories. 


Crisp, 


Ames, 


‘Boston Theater” is now wholly the pos- 
Messrs. Benjamin W. Thayer and 


The 
session of 


Orlando Tompkins, 


sires of stockholders, 
needs of patrons and performers. It has an 


stairways and corridors, and when fully lighted 


any theater in the world. Particularly is this 
so when given up to opera performances and 
audiences. Then it presents a sight in well- 


dressed and handsome ladies and beaming 
gentlemen seldum excelled anywhere. For the 
Shewell, formerly of 


the 


ensuing season, Mr. L. R. 
and other theaters, takes 
management. Ile has had 
instinctively knows the popular ciemand, 


the “Museum” 
large 
and 


has the capacity and willingness to gratify it. 





for the 
season is made up as follows: Messrs. L. R. 
Shewell, J. H. Fitzpatrick, C. Leslie Allen, D. 
| J. Maguinnis, H. 8. Murdoch, Harry Richmond, 
George W. Wilson, E. B. Holmes, V 
ton, T. M. Hunter, J. W. Hague, J. O. 
Rufus Scott, J. W. Gardner, R. L. Dillon, 
Ji Albert Collins, C. Madden, Mes. 
Thomas Barry, Miss Olivia Rand, Mrs. Charles 
P Mrs. T. M. Hunter, Miss Blanche Hay- 
| den, Mrs. C. Leslie Allen, Miss Ruth Hoffman, 
| Miss Hattie Stevens, Miss M. A. Uart, Miss 
Carrie Prescott, Miss M. Follett, Miss A. 
| Winslow. Miss Jessie Morgan, Miss E. Smiley, 
Miss J. Smiley, Mr. W. Raynor, Mr. N. 
Jr. Others will be added from time to time. 
Mr. Lothian will lead the orchestra. The open- 
ling performance was a romantic drama adapted 


jappearance. The company 





Stevens, 


i ay lor, 


ovole, 


| for this theater, called ‘Polaris : 


jern Lights.” % 
| “HOWARD. 

| The old Howard Athenwum takes the name 
| of the ‘Howard Novelty Theater,” and is under 
| the proprietorship of Stetson & Rich, with John 
It is wholly 
and minstrels, acrobats, 
follow each 


Stetson as manager. given over to 


the ‘‘variety business,” 
dancers, gymnasts, and the like, 

other in quick sucecession—no curtain being 
dropped till the close of the generally long per- 
formance. The 


and it is seldom without its full comple- 


*million” patronize this thea- 
ater, 
auditors. 


j ment of 
| IN GENERAL. 


English provinces. 
Mr. John Owens is reported to be the richest 


actor in the country. 


| to Europe. 
Salvini closed his engagement 


Mr. Lawrenee Barrett opened the dramatic 
at the Chicago Academy of Music, on 
Cardinal Richelieu. 

~ Texas 


season 
Monday, appearing as € 
; John B. Omohondro, better known as 
Jack,” was married at Rochester, N. Y., on 
} Sunday last, to Mile. Morlacchi, the well-known 
| danseuse. 
Vicior Hugo, to get the better of the dram- 


| 


Mr. William Warren and Mr. Joseph Jeffer- | 


bank in San Francisco, grew suddenly ‘dizzy, 
and feil. He soon recovered, however; and 
the physician pronounced his illness the result 
of a rheumatic affection of the heart. His ill- 
ness will defer his appearance in New York. 


The Music Halls. 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

This pioneer musical institution will open for 
the fall term on the third Monday of the pres- 
ent month. An unequalled list of eminent teach- 
ers is presented this season. In addition to the 
versatile and gifted artist and composer who 
stands at the head of this conservatory are F. 
Boscowitz, the eminent pianoforte player, Mrs. 
Charles Lewis, J. B. Sharland, Nelson Var- 
ley, W. W. Davis, Eugene Thayer, N. Lothi- 
an, Mr. Arbuckle, Joseph. Rametti, August 
Siick, Hiram Wilde, J. M. Tracy, Solon Wil- 
der, and others—a list which needs no com- 
mendation other than the presentation of the 
names in combination. The ‘*Boston” has ever 
enjoyed a most select and extended patronage. 
Every year has brought an increase in its busi- 
ness, and several favorite artists and instruct- 
vrs now before the public owe their position 
and success entirely to the development of Mr. 
Fichberg’s tuition. Fall particulars may be ob- 
tained at the office of the Conservatory, -154 
Tremont street. 

CARLYLE PETERSILEA’S MUSIC SCHOOL. 

The coming season of Mr. Petersilea’s favor- 
ite conservatory promises to be the most suc- 
cessful it has ever enjoyed. Its leading fea- 
tures are the uniformity of system in every de- 
partment, the small class system, and the sys- 
tem of low rates of tuition in all grades of the 
school. These features actually combine the 
popular systems of the leading European and 
American conservatories. The original Peter- 
silea system of pianoforte instruction is a spec- 
ialty in this school, which aas done much toward 
extending its prestige. This several 
new ideas will be introduced. Special attention 
will be given to the study of composition by ad- 
vanced pupils, thus enabling them to learn to 
write music from memory, and, in fact, to think 
in music. Evening classes will be introduced, 
an accommodation to young business gentle- 
men in particular, which will be appreciated. 
There will also be a military band class, for 
orchestral practice, which will be directed by 
the experienced English band-master, Mr. J. 
T. Claus. A large number of applicants have 
already entered their names at the office of the 
school, 339 Washington street. The fall term 
will open on Sept. 15th, 16th and 17th. 


season 


IN GENERAL, 

A sheet in Berlin has been named for Bee- 
thoven. 

A brother of Powers, the sculptor, it is said, 
is the first tenor of an Ethiopian opera troupe. 

Mdme. Anna Bishop has been concertizing 
for thirty-five years, visiting every part of the 
She is now in San Francisco. 

Mr. Tom Karl, the eminent ten 
make America his home, has made an engage- 
with 


world. 
r, wishing to 


ment Camilla Urso for a concert tour 
throughout the country. 

Russia and Denmark have sent commission- 
ers tu Paris, for the purpose of inspecting the 
Conservatorie, with a view to improving music- 
al education in their own countries. 

The jury of the Paris Conservatorie have 
awarded but very few first prizes this year. 
Ambrose Thomas is a strict disciplinarian, ex- 
acting greater severity of study among the pu- 
pils than did his predecessor, M. Auber. 

Madame Arabella Goddard is at Melbourne, 
Australia, deiighting the inhabitants with her 
piano playing. Sterndale Bennett com 
posed for her a sonata for the pianoforte on the 
theme of ‘The Maid of Orleans”; it is spoken 
ot by the London Globe as follows :— 


has 


The performance of the entire work will 
tax the powers of the most enduring and 
thoroughly prepared pianist; but two of the 


movements, the first and the third, are physic- 
ally within the reach of those performers whose 
tingers occasionally fail in doing justice to their 
tastes and intentions. On the whole, so impor- 
tant « work, of whatever class, has not for a 
very long time come under our notice. In its 
own, it would be hard to name any living musi- 
cian who could produce its equal. 

According to the prospectus of Maretzek, he 
will introduce as a new Italian Opera Comnany 
at the Grand Opera House, New York, on Mon- 
day, October 6, the following well-known artists : 
Mme. Pauline Lucca, Mlle. Ilma di Murska, 
Mile. Natalie Testa, Signor Henrico Tamberlik, 
Vizzani, Mari, Rossi, Galli and Jamet. The 
secondary parts will be taken by Mile. Ferretti, 
Mile. Leydecker, Testa, Huck, Reyna, Ronconi, 
Bussi, Rubenand Locatelli. ‘Tamberlik will ap- 





and they are henceforth to | 

‘! : . | 
be unhampered by any consideration of the de- | 
and will view only the | ial appearance in Lucia,” 


elegant auditorium, capacious lobbies, tasteful | Hollandese Daunata.” 


and well-filled presents one of the most cheer- | 


experience, | 


The house has been completely renovated during | 
the recess, and now presents a truly attractive 
coming | 


arises 


pear in “Poliuto,” “Otello,” “Trovatore,” ‘*Don 
*“*Uyonotti,” ‘*Profeta” and *‘Lohen- 
and Mile. Di Murska will make her init- 
“Marta,” ‘Flauto 
“Stella del Nord” and “L 
A large chorous and or- 


Giovanni,” 
grin,” 
| Magico,” **Dinora,” 


chestra are engaged for the season. 
Singularly, three prominent musicians—Ru- 


sful and invigorating scenes to be witnessed in| binstein, Liszt and Arthur Sullivan—have al- 


| most simultaneous been moved to write orato- 


| rios founded upon the Life of Christ. Listz’s re- 


|ceives the name of ‘Christus,” Sullivan’s 
“The Light of the World,” while of Rubin- 


| stein’s no name is as yet announced. Truly, 
In Beethoven's time, 
}and fur years aftér, it was considered almost 


| 


the world progresses. 


sacrilege to present his work, 
Christ in the Wildernes, as originally written, 


“Engedi,” or 


and cven the musicial societies of our own 
country have within but a few years felt them- 
selves obliged to represent it as ‘Engedi,” or 
David in the Wilderness. Now, the subject 
from three different sources, and the 


| world, more enlightened, and possessing broad- 
}er and grander faith, looks on with interest and 


V. H. Nor- | 


Lothian, | 


or the North- | 


| poruation. 


hails the treatment of the lofty subject by the 
highest of the arts—Mausic. 





«ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 
A PUBLIC “SGRANGE” MEETING. 

The first public meeting under the auspices 
of the recently-organized Boston grange, of the 
new order of Patrons of Husbandry, was held 
at one o'clock Monday in the rooms of the com- 
mercial exchange, 43 Commercial street. The 
meeting was attended by about sixty gentlemen, 
and presided over by John B. Bartlett, the 
President. In opening the meeting Mr. Bart- 
lett said that the order was in its infancy, but 
would yet compass a reform in railroad trans- 
He introduced Mr. J. C. Abbott, 


'one of the prominent members of the order, as 
| the first speaker, who said that there is a revo- 


| 


lution sweeping over the country—a great up- 


rising of the people. The spectacle is that of 


a class, whose habits would naturally be to cling 
'to quict and order, coming forward in masses 


and demanding the rights of which they had 


been defrauded. Forbearance was to entail a 


| slavery to capital and monopoly more terrible 
/than that from which we had recently escaped 


Mrs. Scott-Siddons is giving readings in the ; 


son arrived in New York last week, from a visit | 
| with the grangers this was otherwise. 
at Genoa on | 


in the South.. He dwelt at length upon the 
question of the great carrying railroads, and 
said that all the business could be carried on at 
one-fourth the present rates. The organization 
of grangers, he said, was the first body that had 


| ever had any probability of success in this work. 


The trouble with previous organizations had 
been that the leaders had not a constituency — 
They 
numbered already several hundred thousand 
members, and had spread in their march a feel- 


, ing of consternation into the camp of monopo- 


| 
| die censor of Paris, has changed the name of; 
his suppressed play from ‘‘Le Roi s'Amuse” to | 


_ to their legitimate uses. 
| the age—exactly in what regard railroads should 


{ 


lists*and railroad politicians. Amasa Walker 
of North Brookfield, said he believed it a com- 
mon interest that the question of railroad mo- 
nopolies be decided rightly. Tle had been for 
forty years a railroad man himself, and had a 
special desire that they should be brought back 
It was the question of 


be held by the people. The Yankee legislators 
shrewdly provided at the first that the State 


of being set down in North Conway and re- | ‘Le Shah s’Amuse,” and the scene from France | might buy the railroads at a certain price when- 


And then all! the 
It is not surpris- 


turned to Boston tor only $5! 
luxuries are at hard besides. 


to Persia. 


Mr. Sothern, while transacting business at a ' farmer's question, when two or three hundred 


ever they chose. This was particularly a 


per cent. of the original value of grain was de- 


A gentleman bought corn in lowa at fifteen | 
cents a bushel, sold it in Massachusetts at 
seventy-one and half cents. and then realized 
only one anda half cents a bushel profit. The 
railroads had swallowed the rest. But again, 
it was a manufacturer’s question, and a \aborer’s 
question, for they were interested in obtaining 
the lowest possible prices for breadstuffs. It 
was, besides, a national question, in reference 
to our exports, as the prices of grain at our 
seaports made it impossible fur us to compete 
with the raisers of Europe. Ile then spoke of 
the ways to reform the evil, favored govern- 
ment control of the railroads, discussed the 
evils of the currency, and stated his well-known 
views on the tariff and protection. Ie closed 
by predicting the success of the cause. Gen. 
Banks was called out and spoke in favor of the 
granges. Mr. Freeman Walker also spoke, de- 
nouncing the extortion of the railroads. A 
private meeting of the grange was held after 
the public meeting adjourned. 

THE NEW ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL FAIR. 

Mystic Park, Medford is hardly so far out of 
the city limits as to preclude our ranking the 
fair as an about-town matter—especially as the 
grounds are within Senator Potter’s ‘‘charmed 
circle” which he proposes to call Boston. ‘The 
locality was more than ordinarily well adapted 
for the purposes of the exhibition. The attend- 
ance the first morning, Tuesday, was rather 
small, but later there was prospect of a gathering 
equal to some of the largest meetings of the 
producers that have been held in any one of the 
New England States, and this was fully realized 
before the fair closed, to-day. 
were the exhibitors of stock been so prompt in 
their offerings, and the arrangement of the unu- 


Never before 


sually numerous eutries of horses, cattle, sheep 
and swine was convenient beyond the expec- 
tations of the constant frequenters of agricultu- 
ral shows. Of all the departments that for 
horses proved the most attractive as to numbers 
shown as well as to quality of the specimens. 
Many new names appeared on the list of entries, 
romineat among which was that of Rev. W. Il 
H. Murray, who made his debut, 
New England fair is concerned, 
speaker and exhibitor. 
prominent in numbers and variety, 
play astonished the members who have followed 
the exhibition for years. ‘The proximity of the 


so far as a 
both as a 
Cattle were hardly less 
and the dis- 


park to Boston was supposed to be a hindrance 
to a really extravagant show, 
appeared to be the case, and the herds looked 
finely. In the other stock—sheep, swine and 
poultry the attractions were grert, especially 
in the first and last named, many real curiosi- 


but the contrary 


ties being shown, aside from really tine speci- 
mens of every-day grades. The poultry tent 
was crowded with sight-seers the fair through, 
and well were they repaid for their trouble. 
Agricultural implements were shown in great 
profusion, one entire pavilion being devoted to 
the display of the Ames Plow Company, which 
was very large and exccedingly varied, scarcely 
anything being ommitted calculated to lighten 
farm labor, in-doors or vut. 
bition tent made 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals had their 


The general exhi- 
a fine show. ‘The Society for 
collection of contrivances to relieve animals of 
much labor and pain in complete order. Of 
side-shows within and without the gates there 
were seemingly no end for the amusement of 
men, women and children, who had a surteit of 
the regular objects of inspection. The great 
chicken incubators were showa by themselves, 
and proved a curiosity well worthy of notice. 
There was the “half ox half horse,” 
thousand and one catch-pennies that invariably 
attend a fair, whether tolerated or not. The 
feature of ‘Tuesday forenoon, and one that al- 
thinkers ia farmers’ gatherings 


and the 


ways draws the 
to the president’s tent, was the annual address 
of Dr. B. Loring, gave 
his hearers food tor reflection and discussion. 
Rey. W. H. HW. Murray makes the 
dress to-day. = The through = the 
fair-days interested thousands; and the general 
show and proceedings gave much pleasure to 
large concourses of people. ‘The net result is 
supposed to be quite satisfactory to the society. 


George whose offering 
closing ad- 


horse-trots 





At present there are twenty-three English- 
speaking sculptors residing in Ruime, sixteen of 
whom are from the United States. Among them 
are the Misses Hosmer, Foley, Lewis, Free- 
man, and Mrs. Freeman. Miss Hosmer’s mon- 
ument to Miss Falconer, a young English lady 
who died in Rome, has been placed in the 
Church of St. Andrea Della Fratte, in that city, 
and is the only sculpture by an American lady 
in any of the italian churches. 

In the case of James West, petitioner for a 
writ of habeas corpus to secure his release trom 
the State Prison where he was serving out the 
remainder of his sentence, having been remand- 
ed on account of being arrested after receiving 
a conditional pardon, Judge Gray rendered the 
decision of the court that West could not be 
held, and ordered his discharge. ‘The effect of 


the expiration of the first and the beginning of 
oner, under the statute of 1567. 


MARRIAGES. 


In East Walpole, 3d inst., by Rev. Messrs. Timlow 
and Seymour, Rey. Horace Dutton of Northboro’. « 
Fannie Newell B itd, eldest daugauter of Hou, Francis 
W. Bird. 








DEATHS. 


In this city, Ist inst.. Mrs. Sarah C., + Wile 
of George H. Davis. 

In the cars on the Fitehburg Railroad, 80th ult.. of | 
disea-e of the heart, Joseph Burrage of Pittsford, Vt., 
formerly of Arlington, Mass.. 50 yrs. mos, 

At Dorchester, 2d inst., M: Wiltberger, 
daughter of Edwin H. and Julia V. Sampson. 

At Jamaica Plain, I<t in-t., Mary Anne, widow of 
the late William Ropes of this city, 71 year 

At Waketicld, 3lst ult., Dros. O. Richardson, th yrs. | 

At Walpole, 28th inst., Harriet L. Merrick, Widow | 
of the late Rev. John M. Merrick. 7 73 yrs. | 

At White Sulphur Springs, Western Virginia, 2d | 
inst., Hon. Chester L. Reed, 51 yrs. | 


- SPECIAL NOTICES. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
FOR BOTEL SEXES, 
will reépen at ANDREW HALL, Sept. >. 
can be obtained at most of the book-stores, or by ad- 
dressing CUSIIINGS & LADD. | 
aug3o 3t 


48 vear 





infant 


a 








Catalogues | 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSi1t rUTION, | 
NEW BANK BUILDING, No. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
Boston.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the tx | 
dress protection of auras itors. 3m sug2 





CAUTION TO THE 1 PU BL Ic. an having 
been represented to us that certain parties in Boston 
have been selling Ales under the name of, and 
represented as, Cook's Celebrated Ale.” we 
caution the public that no package, in wood, is genu- 
ine unless stencilled * Say preyeen'a Patent, Nov. 16, | 
Reissued January 25, Is7u. 
The only persons in Boston possessing the 
bottle our Ales are Col. P. T. HANLEY, 
Washington street, and the undersigned, 
ISAAC COOK & CO., 
Depot, No. : 


hereby 


Is: 
right to | 
No. 65 | 


aug uf 25 Central street | 





BOSTON | 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
154 TREMONT STREET. 
Fall Term opens SEPTEMBER 15, 16 and 17. 
Classes limited to four pupils only. 
Largest number of free advantages of any Music 
School in America, ; 
Only the best teachers engaged. 

Organ practice free to Students, | 
Apply for Circulars to 
july26u JULIUS EICHBERG, Director, 
REPUBLICAN ST. \TE CONV ENTION.— | 
The Republicans of Massachusetts are iaviteld to 
send Delegates to a State Convention, to be held at 
MECHANICS HALL, WORCESTER. WEDNEs- 
DAY. SEPTEMBER 10th, 1573, at 11 12 o'clock A.M., 
for the purpose of nominating candidates for the va- | 
rious State Offices to be filled at the November elec- 
tion. Each town and each ward of a city is entitled 
to one delegate. and also one additional delegate for | 
every two hundred votes, and for every fraction as 
large as one hundred. cast for Gen. Grant in such 
town or ward in 1372. 
Admission to the Hall will be by tickets. and each 
delegate must be provided with a credential. bearing 
ONLY his own name. | 
By order of Republican State Committee. | 
GEORGE B. LORING, Chairman. | 








GEO. 8. MERRILL, Secretary. | 
Boston, Aug. 25th, 1873, 2% aug 


UIE NE LVR 


inanded by the companies for bringing it east. | 


the decision is that the intervening time between | 


the second sentence counts in favor of the pris- | | 


} gains. 
| but warrant to sell ONL 
}at GREAT 
land to refund the money in case of misrepresenta- 


| Sunday Services. | 
Mv sic HALL. Two Lectures in one, by Rev. Hen- 
y Morgan, at7 1-2. “Old Maids and their Accusers ; 

Y utler and his Coadjutors. ” Organ Concert at 7, by 

R.C. ——. 





The PURE Hair ‘MATTRESSES made by STEVENS, 
601 Washington street, never have to be replaced by | 
anything better, 3 


| 
BUSINESS NOTICES. | 
| 





WHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA is the only | 
prompt, eficient and safe master of such symptoms as 
loss of appetite, heartburn, palpitation of the heart, | 
dizziness, sleeplessness, melancholy, costiveness, 
wind, mental and physical debility, as well as many 
others. IL. G. Wure, proprietor, Cambridgeport, | 
Mass. Price $l per bottle. For sale by all Druggists. | 





WINE VERSUS CIDER.—There is a common idea | 
that pure cider is harmless, if not absolutely bencii- 
cialin its effects. But the Rhine wines of the ordi- 
nary sort contain less aleohol than well-made cider, 
and their effects upon the digestive organs are gener- 
ally mere salutary. Good cider has ten per cent. of | 
alcohol. Messrs. ENGELUARDT & Co. offer to the | 
public the choice of a number of kinds of pure wine, | 
which have on the average not over eight per cent. 
Which is the better drink fortemperate people? Call | 

| 
| 


and examine at the WEINSTUBE, JoY’s BUILDING, 
31 Washington street. Private oflice up-stairs, room 
43. 


SHEPARD, 
NORWELL | 
& CO. 


NOW OPEN, 








| 
HAVE 


AND WILL RECEIVE BY EVERY STEAMER, 


Choice Novelties 


FALL 
DRESS GOODS. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & C0., 


WINTER ST. 


sepa lt 


LADIES’ FINE FURNISHINGS. 


Cushman & Brooks, 
37 AND 33 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Neck-Ties, Handkerchiefs, Sash Sibbons, Millinery | 
Ornaments, Rich Laces, Veils, Lace Sashes and 
Scarfs, Velvets, Velvet Ribbons, French and German 
Corsets, Panniers, Belts, Buckles, British, French 
and German Hosiery, Hats, Bonnets and Frames, | 
Paris Artificial Flowers, Fancy Feathers, Piumes, | 
Ostrich Tips, Hamburg Embroideries, White and | 
Linen Goods. | 





Elegant NEW LINES of Goods OPENING ¢ 5) 
STANTLY i all the Retail Departinents. 

WE INVITE PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO | 

H { xy ae T ’ | 

Hosiery, Gloves and Underelothing. | 


Elegant Goods at Remarkably Low Prices. 


Cushman & Brooks, | 
NOS. 37 AND 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


septs It 


THE CLIMAX | 


—IN-~ 


HUMAN HAIR! © 


| 





THE 


Largest Stock 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Human Hair Goods 


IN THE COUNTRY, 
Is Now Offered to the Public 


—AT— 


‘PRICES NEVER KNOWN BEFORE, 


—AT THE— 


i'GREAT PARISIAN 
HAIR STORE, 
315 WASHINGTON STREET. | 


STO, 5,000 


PURE HUMAN HAIR Goods 
direct from Paris. 


| 1500 TOP BRAIDS at 50c each; 
Former Price $1.00 


| 1200 TOP BRAIDS, Extra, 8 2 each; | 
| Former Price $3.50 | 
| 550 TOP BRAIDS at $leach; 
Former Price $2.00 
| 475 TOP BRAIDS at $2.50 each ; 
Former Price $4.50 | 
1900 SWITCHES at $5. each; 
Former Price 99.00 | 
'1765 SWITCHES at $8. each ; 
Former Price $12.00 
2700 SWITCHES at $10., $12., $15., FIGs; | 
jae $20. each; 








| Worth of 


Nearly one-half the former prices. | 


| | Job lot of FRIZZES at $10. per yd.; 


One half the cost price 

| SIDE CURLS, of all lengths, and Late-t styles of 

CRIMP CURLS, to be sohl at prices that will 
ASTONISH the buyer. H 


vical | 


CAUTION.—Beware of Mixed Goods! There 


agreeably 





| isnow in the market a quantity of Hair Goods, mixed | 


and Silk, sold at APPARENT bar- | 
we keep no mixed goods, | 
¥ PURE HUMAN HAIR, 
BARGAINS, to give perfect satisfaction, 


with Jute, Linen, 
Remember, 


| tien of goods. 


GREAT PARISIAN 
HAIR STORE, | 
315 WASHINGTON STREET. 


J. MEDINA, 


Pocket the Address. 2t 


SHEPARD, 


NORWELL 
& CO. 


HAVE NOW OPRN 


Septs 


A SPECIAL LINE | 
—orF— 


; 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
(167 Tremont 


| Pair God” 


cold water; 
| tubes; telegraph to stable for carriages; free use of 
| bilhard-room to guests and their friends; 
| the suites of apartments have private street entrances 
| and private dining-rooms. 


terrace, 
promenade during the cold winter months. 
| be found invalwable. 
| this 
pointments 
| board in this establishment will be found to be less 
| than the cost of keeping house in any first-class local- 


SEPTEMBER 6, 


Fete 














‘SPECI AL NOTICE 


—TO— 


CARPET BUYERS | 


Ju anticipation of the completion of our New Store, 
which we shall s00n occupy, we have made extensive 
| Preparations for the FALL TRADE in 


FINE CARPETS! 


The new goods are now opening from every steam 
er, and constitute the finest assortment of choice 
things we have ever shown. 


Fowle, Torrey & Co.. 
187 TREMONT, NEAR WEST ST. 


septs 





SEWING MAC SHIN Es 


WHEELER & WILSON 
AHEAD. 


They take the Three Grand Medals! 


WORLD'S EXHIBITION, 
Vienna, Aug. 19, 1873. { 


Wheeler & Wilson Manufac’g Co., 
No. 625 Broadway, N. Y., 


Awarded Grand Medal of Progress, 


|Grand Medal of Merit, and the Only 
|Sewing Machine Co. recommended by 
, the Interaational Jury for the 


GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOR. 


St------ Boston. 
septs H.C. HAYDEN, Agent. 2t 





Dineen New meoks 


1. AFTERMATH. 
By H.W. 
$1.50. 
This book contains a third and concluding series of 
“Tales of a Wayside lun,” no less varied and charm- 
ing than the preceding series; and a third flight of 
“Birds of Passage.” Only three or four of the poems 
in this volume have ever appeared in print. The 
bovk will coutirm the great fume of the author, and 





A new volume of Poems. LoNGFBLLOW. 


lime. Bevelled boards. 


mcrease the obliguiion which the multitude of his 


loyal readers in both hemispheres gladly acknowl- 
edge. 


ll. THE FAIR GOD. 


Or, THE LAST OF THE TZINS. A Tale of the Con- 
quest of Mexico. By MAJ..GrEN. LEW WALLACE. 
lvol. l2mo, 600 pages. $2.00. 


It is one of those rare books that cust over the read- 
er aspell Which benumbs his critical faculties and 
surrenders him, bound but enraptured, to the will of 
| the maygician-vuthor..... The book will be classed, we 
suppose, With historical novels; but it ceally deserves 
a distinct place. For ordinary historical novels, like 





| Scotts, materials abound; but Gen. Wallace has pen- 


etrated to a time hardly less obscure than that of 
primitive man, and has not reproduced, but created, 
a picture of its stormy life, whose power and beauty 
need no proof, and whose fidelity is amply established 
by internal evidence that no intelligent reader can 
refuse to aecept. 

We think the public need wait no longer for “the 
great American Novel.” If we have it not in “The 
our expectations are raised too high for 
human realization.— The Literary World, 


Ill. THE PERFECT HORSE. 


How to Know Him. How to Train Him. How to 
| Breed Him. How to Shoe Him. How to Drive Him. 
| By WILLIAM H. H. Murray, author of ‘“ Adiron- 

dack Adventures,” ete.. et’. With an Introduction 

by Rey. HENRY WARD BEECHER; and a Treatise 
on “Agriculture and the Horse.” by Hon, GEORGE 

B. LoniNG, Containing Illustrations, from Lite, of 

the best ‘Lrotting stock-Horses in the United States, 

with their Pedigrees, Records, aud Full Deserip- 
tions. Lvol.svo. $4.00, 


This book is beyond comparison the best and most 


| thoroughly practical work upon the Horse ever pro- 


duced in America, and is far better adapted to im- 
prove the methods of horse-culture in this country 


| than any other work ever published, 
| 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. 


BOSTON. i 


“NEW ORLEANS MUTUAL 


Insurance Association. 
CHAS. CAVAROC, Pres. 


Sent postpaid on re- 


seplo 


GEO. LANAUX, See. 
ASSETS, 


$1,500,000. 


Agent and Attorney for the State of 
Massachusettss, 


GEORGE 0. CARPENTER, 


No.1 Merchants’ Exchange, 
STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


The above named company is Mutual ONLY as re- 


| gards Stockholders, aud is prepared to insure Fire 


Risks at fair rates. It 


NOW READY, 
FALL STYLES. 


L. D. BOISE & SON 


Are now ready to show their new stock of 
FOREIGN FALL AND WINTER 


Cloths, Coatings, Cassimeres and 
Vesting gs, 


In¢luding all the NOVEL one S. Being practical 
Tailors, of long experience, we can fit and please all 
who employ us, Also on exhibition New and Stylish 
Clothing. 


L, D, BOISE & SON, 


TAILORS AND CLOTHIERS, 
No. 30 Washington Street. 


seph 3t 


HOTEL VENDOME. 
Commonwealth avenue, cor. Dartmouth St. 
SECOND SEASON, 


sep6 








Engagements for suites of apartments commencing 
Oct. 1, 1873, can be made by early application at the 
hotel. 

The house has been enlarged during the past sum- 
mer, has now accommodations for thirty families. 
Among its advantages may be named—a private table 
to each suite of apartments; bath-room connected 
with each suite; heated,by steam throughout; hot and 
steam elevator; electric bells; speaking 


several of 


The special feature of this house is a new, covered 
1-0 feet in length, built for the purpose of 
This will 
No other hotel in Boston has 
location is delightful, its ap- 
The cost»of and 


advantage. The 


elegant. apartments 


ity in 1 Bos ton. 3t epee, 


C JARPETINGS, 


UPHOLSTERY b00DS 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


We have completed the 





BLACK SILKS, satercemene ana improvements in store, 


and invite 


the attenticn of our friends to our IN- 


CREASED FACILITIES FOR BUSINESS. 


“CACHEMIRE GENOA,” 


MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY 


We -hall be in daily receipt of 


The Best Designs 


FOR Foreign and Domestic Manufacturers have to offer. 


, We feel confident our assortment 


THEMSELVES. 

eg Tiese silks are especially rich, fully equal to} 
Bonnet’s in appearance, and we take pleasure in | 
recommending them with confidence to our customers. 


} 
j 
' 
} 





| Has seldom been menatend and never Sur- 


ath 


CHILDS, CROSBY & LANE, 


116 TREMONT STREET, 


| NEARLY OPPOSITE PARK STREET CHURCH, BosTON. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO, — 
WINTER STREET. 


septs It | 
THE BEST SAFE! 


AMERICAN STEAM SAFE. 


Call and See it, with Testimonials. 
Sudbury, Cor. Bowker St. 








sep at 


E. Z.. ‘ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 


| Invites the attention of the public to the superior 

| quality of the Photographs he is now making. 

| pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 

| jn French and German Photography, and are believed 
| to ere ee city. aug? 


These 








re ARPET BUYERS 


Are informed that having made extra preparations for 


F'all Sales of 1873, 


OUR STOCK OF 


CARPETINGS, 
OIL CLOTHS, Etc., 


we shall make our prices in all cases at the very 
smallest margin on cost of production. 


GOLDTHWAIT, 
=|SNOW & KNIGHT, 


43 and 45 Washington St., 


THIN WOOLEN OVERCOATS, 


Best Foreign Materials 


AT RETAIL BY THE MANUFACTURERS, 


MACULLAR, WILLIAMS & PARKER, 


33 Washington St. 


CARPET-BE. \TING 


ii 


HARRIS & HOLMES’ PATENT, 


Cor. of Chapman and Emerald Sts., 


near Dover Street, Boston. 





The subscribers, feeling that nine years’ constant 
efforts on their part to render this method of cleaning 
aga superior to all others, have e.tire contideace 

riving satisfaction to those to whom we may be 
inde ebvted for patronage. 

We would call the particular attention of those 
who have not tried this method of cleaning carpets, 
to give us a trial and see if you are not well satisted. 
The advantages this machine has over all other modes 
of cleaning car pets are: 

1. Itdoes not injure the fabric of the finest carpet, 
as they are beaten with flexible whips instear of | 
hard, unyielding sticks. Tapestry and Brussels Car 
pets are ‘beaten on the backs and not xt all on the | 
fac e side. 

It thoroughly frees the carpet from dust, all parts 
of. it being uniformly beaten, and effectually expels 
all vermin. 

3. Itis more economical; as a carpet that is entirely 
freed from dust and grit will wear much Jonger than 
one in which they are but partially removed, and by 
aren ul friction wear it out. 

The work can be done in all kinds of weather 
on at all seasons of the year. 


N. B. All orders by mail promptly attended to. 


A. H. THOMPSON & CO., Aeocmmeee 


THE NEW FRENCH ‘SYSTEM 
MEDICAL ELECTRICITY. 


MR. WILLIAM BRITTEN and MRS. EMMA 
HARDINGE BRITTEN, graduates of the Viennese 
and Parisian School of Electricity, late associate of 
Dr. Elizabeth French, a chief operator at the Phila- 
ieiphis Electrical Clinics, are prepared to examine 
and treat every form of disease, chronic or acute, on 
the highly successful new French system of Elec- 
tricity — tlie most speedy and certain method of cure 
ever discovered. 

TO PHYSICIANS ESPECIALLY. 


Examinations made by the INFALLIBLE ELEC- 
TRICAL CRANIAL DIAGNOSIS, practised only by 
the graduates of the new French School, and pro- 
nounced the greatest scientific discovery of the age. 

Lessons in Anatomy and Physiology illustrated by 
splendid models. 


155 Brookline Street. 
Offic e hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. it 


THE BEST MUSIC BOOKS 
For High and for Grammar Schools. 
THE HOUR OF SINGING ! 


Price, $1.00. 





septs 


By L. OU. EMERSON & W. 5S. TILDEN. 





This High School Singing Book is admirably fitted 
for its work. containing a good elementary course 
and a large quantity of the best vocal music well ar- 
ranged in two, three and tour parts. Has been re- 
ceived with the greatest favor by practical teachers. 


Just ready, THE TRIO, a collection of three-part 
songs, arranged especially for High Schools and Sem- 
inaries. An excellent companion or successor to the 
HOUR OF SINGING, 


CHEERFUL VOICES. 


By L. O. EMERSON, Price 50 Cents. 

The new, sprightly. and very musical COMMON 
SCHOOL SONG BOOK 1s by a gentleman who “hits 
the mark every Lime,” and never fails in satisfying 
the musical taste of the people. Of his previous 
School Song Books, about 300,000 have been sold. 

All school-teachers are invited to give this new and 
popular book a trial. 

Any book published by Ditson & Co. will be 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & C0., BOSTON. 


aug30 tf 


FURNITURE! 


SELLING OUT! 


Having to vacate our premises, 3 and 4 Holmes 





sent 





Block, Haymarket Square, 
AT ONCE 


We offer our Stock Goods at 
Very Low Prices 
BEAL & HOOPER, 


aug23 tf 


CHOICE GOODS! 


Comprises every variety of shade and texture, aud | 


MACHINE, 


EN TERTAIN MENTS. 
GRAND 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS 








—FROM— 
EVERY STATE IN THE UNION. 
—BY THE— 
American Pomological Society, 
—AT— é 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, 
Sept. 10, 11, 12, 1873, 
—AND— 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


—OF— 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 


—BY THE— 


| 
| ‘ q q H \ H 
| Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
MUSIC HALL, 
Sept. 10, 11, 1873. 

ADMISSION TO BOTH, 50 CENTS. 

Music by Germania Band and GREAT 
ORGAN. 

Doors open from 9 A, M. until 10 P. M. 

Cc. H. B. BRECK, 


septs It Chairman Committee of Arrangements. 


FOR ISLES OF SHOALS. 


LIMITED. 


Passengers to be Landed at Smutty 
Nose Island. 


Steamer STAMFORD, 
Tuesday and ay Sept. 9 & 10. 


Tickets for sale now at T. J. bunbar & Co.’s, 70 






































Broad street. For Tuesday 600; for Wednesday 200, 
| the balance for that day being reserved. septé 
: : 
vy ro. 
bi & , 1 
a 
= en 
—~s8 CG o e 
Si 
Combining the Features of all the Success- 
| ful Music Conservatories of Europe 


and America. 

Among its standard Advantages are the 

Small Class System, limiting the number of pupils 
in each class to four. 
| Instruction in every department; Low and Popular 
| Terms and first-class Artists for instructors in ali de- 
partwents. 
| New Specialties—#vening Classes for pupils engaged 
inday time, and Military Band School for evening in- 
strumental study. 

Fall Term opens Sept. 15, 16 and 17. For new cir- 
culars and full particulars, address or apply in person 
at any lime to 
CARLYLE PETERSILEA, Director, 

339 Wa: Bington street. 


EASTERN RAILROAD. 


GREAT ATTRACTION ! 











septo St 


The Cheapest and Best 


HXCU RSION 


OF THE SEASON! 


EASTERN RAILROAD. 
Great Reduction 


IN FARE 
NORTH CONWAY 


AND RETURN, 


From the following Stations, viz. 1 


Lynn eg. orale waa a alte es 5.00 
ERENERE 3 be See. dices wictucccccrs 5.00 


Marblehead. 
Beverly. 
Manchester:::--: we teeeee -+» 5.00 
GIOUCESTEN ---- eee e eee eees 


Rockport ShaldinneCadiawaeee eenee 5.30 
WAT Re eR ise os cen Sees Koes 4.70 
Ipswich... ----+e.eeeeeeee eee --- 4.60 
Newburyport::------- reves 425 
Amesbury Se Se wince ves Ma ae 


Hamp ton.------..--ee ee eeee -- 83.85 
North Hampton.:::------ 3.75 
Greenland. 


Portsmouth ----.--++++++: -- 3.25 
South Berwick Village 2.90 
Salmon Falls.---------+++:: 2.85 
Great Falia.-: scsi... - 2.70 
EE OCS SEG ao noch wee scenes 2.60 


Tickets good to go and return from 
Sept. Ist until Nov. Ist. 


PULLMAN CARS ON ALL THE TRAINS. 


4° For tickets and information apply to GEO. F. 
FIELD, G. P. A., 134 Washington street, Boston, or 
of Station Agents of Eastern R. R. 

J. PRESCOTT, GEO. F. FIELD, 
~ Superintendent. Gen. Pass. Agt. 
GEO. RUSSELL, JOHN W. SANBORN, 





JAMES DINGLEY & CO., — 


At Stores 99 and 1555 Washington Street, | 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF i 
TEAS, | 
WINES | 
CIG ARS, | 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 
For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satisfactory. 
Mae PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 
ING OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 
HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 
ICACIES. june7 


i CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘ a * Y¥ 6% 
DORCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL. 





BOS TON. 








The second examination for admission to this school 
will take place at the school-house. corner of Dorches- 
ter avenue and Centre street on Monday, Sept. s, be- 
ginning at 9 o’clock A. M. Candidates will be exam- 
ined in Arithmetic, Geography, Grammar, History of 


the United States, Spelling and Writing. | 
EL — SMITH, Head Master. | 
Aug. 28, 187: 2t ee: 


Git OF BOs. T ON 
ENGLISH HIGH SCHOOL. | 


1 
{ 


Candidates for admission to this school will be ex- 

amined on MONDAY, Sept. 8, at the school-house in 

Bedford street, the examination beginning at 9 

o’clock. Candidates must not be Jexs than twelve 

years of age, and must produce certificates of char- | 
acter and qualifications from their previous instruc- 
tors. Toentitle them to admission they must pass 

satisfactory examinations in Spelling. Reading, Writ- | 
ing. English Grammar, Arithmetic, Modern Geogra- | 
phy and the History of the United States. 

CHARLES H, CUMSTON, 








aug23 2 Head Master, | 
11TY OF BOSTON.| 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


The second e xamination 1 of eee for admis- | 
sion to this sc hool will begin on ¥ 

nine o’clock. A.M., at the school-house in West New- 
ton street. Candidates must be fifteen years old and 


their lastteacher. They will be examined in 5pelling, 
Reading. Writing. Arithmetic, English Grammar, 
Geography, and English and American History. 

An advanced class will be formed of those who |! 
have completed the three years’ course of this school, 
or the peer studies of a private school, 
aug23-3t SAMUEL ELIOT, Head Master. 


Ley 6. ¥. 8: O87, 08. 


SIX PER CENT. CURRENCY LOAN. 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, Crry Hatt. 
The City Treasurer is daly authorized to is«ue Six 





doi , interest ee err semi-annually. 








RIC U, TRACY, 
July 30, 1873, City Treasurer. 
aug? u 














117 MILES 
TO THE CONNECTICUT RIVER, and forming the 


Vermont Division of the Portland ow Og- 


Gen, Ticket Agt. Gen. Agt., Wolfboro’ 
septs Junct. 2 


NEW AND GRAND 
EXCURSIONS 


VIA 





'BOSTON & MAINE OR EASTERN 


—AND— 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAYS. 





| Boston to Montreal and Return, via Gorham, 





White Mountalite.. 6. (<5... Sisagacecdices -$12 00 
| Boston to Quebec and Return, do..........00600- 12 00 
Boston to Acton and Return, do. ............2.68 12 00 
Boston to Upton and Return, do............-6+- -12 0 
Boston to st. Hyacinthe and Return, do......... 12 00 

Boston to Montreal and Return via Quebec 
and Gorham, White Mounteins, only...... +. 15 00 

| Bos ton to Gorham, White ee and Re- 
SUF; BER ese eecs koe cwavecneSbuce caccodecswa 10 00 

| Boston to Gorham, White ianeseiniia and Re- 
Caren, Ge At Novia ee cnn dacccuesacacas 8 0 


Also. Round Trip Tickets via Niagara Falls, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Saratoga, etc. 

Tickets going West good until Sept. 5th, and to Re- 
| turn until Nov. Ist, 1873. 

Tickets for sale only at the Company’s Office, 134 


Washington street, Boston. 


C. J. BRYDGES, Managing Director, 
G. T. BR. R. Montreal, 
aug30 2t JOHN HOCKING, Agent. 


VERY SAFE 


—AND— 


VERY PROFITABLE. 
old, DIVIDENDS, SUR- 








At the present rate of 


ONDAY. Sept.5, at PLUS FUNDS and HIGH-PRICED SECURITIES 
yenay be converted into a 


bring a certificate of character and qualitic ation from | TEN PER sag aay eee IN- 


as the purchase of the FIRST MORTGAGE SINK- 


FUND GOLD BONDS of the 


LAMOILLE VALLEY, 8T. JOHNSBURY 
AND ESSEX CO. RAILROADS, 


LONG, from LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


densburgh KR. BR. Trunk 
The very large sales of the past few monte leave 


but a limited amount to be offered, and the rapid 
pushing of the r 


Per Cent. Currency Bonds cf the City of Boston,| AND A LARGE A mar 
payable in Sas of aot ten with coupons or | E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., Ss. Johnsbury, Vt.; 
ppde of not less than one thousand | FAIRBANKS & CO., 3] Lory apd ork; 
FAIRBANKS, BROWN & Co.,2 Milk street, Boston ; 


‘Finametal 
a by Bankers and Brokers generally. 
aug 
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The Uniformity of System of 
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iliy 2 Had I not witnessed exactly so much as 


Away up North. 
awit 
NORWEGIAN LIFE AND INCIDENTS. 
THE PERPETUAL SUMMER DAY. 


at the map will show that Tromsoe 
is the most northerly city or town of any con- 
siderable size in the world; and, indeed, I think 
there is but one town—Hammerfest—above this. 
We are here, as you see, quite within the Arctic 
circle. Since about the first of June the sun 
has not once been out of sight, save as obscured 
by clouds; and for another month he will gt 
to hide himself. You may truthfully say o 

Tromsoe, for two months in the year, that there 
is “no night there.” At what should be _— 
night, he may now be seen exactly in the ~~ h, 
and apparently about an hour high, or some five 
or six degrees above the horizon. And that he 
not only gives light at that, to us, unseemly hour, 
but heat, is proven by the use of the common 
burning-glass. Holes burned in the hat or coat 
or pocket are the trophies which travellers carry 
away to prove the existence and power of this 
midnight sun. At mid-day the sun is in the 

~ south, but only at the height equal to that which 
we usually sce during the short days of winter. 
Thus it is that we see here the entire circuit of 
the sun. He does not seem to go around the 
earth, as in lower latitudes, but to ride around 
in a great circle over our heads. No mountain 
peak, no isolated tree or house, but enjoys a 
daily sunshine on every side at some time in 
the long day. Fortunate are we at home to 
have the sua shine during the day upon three 
sides of the house, but here the fiery chariot 
goes all the way around. 

I do not write thus minutely of a well-known 
fact because I think you are ignorant of it, but 
because I wish, so far as I may, to impress a 
realization of its effects upon your minds. The 
fact is as simple as is the existence of Niagara 
Falls; but as you can only gain an adequate im- 
pression of the power and majesty of those falls 
by a comparatively long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with them, so must you dwell not a little 
upon this unusual position of the sun in its re- 
lations to the earth before you fairly compre- 
hend its scope. Such, at least, is my personal 
experience. 

And now I will try and answer the question 
which I suppose you wish to ask—‘‘How does 
it seem to be in a continual day?” To a person 
in the least nervous it is exceedingly trying. 
There is a constant excitement in this continual 
presence of the sun which can only be over- 
come by drill. You must go to bed, not when 
you are sleepy, but when your appointed hour 
arrives. And if you would rest well, neither 
daylight nor sunshine should have a wakeful in- 
fluence upon you. Light and sun are too wel- 
come here to be shut out with blinds, and hence 
the houses are quite unprovided with light-ob- 
structors of any kind. ‘The people here usually 
retire about two o’clock, and about three o’clock 
something like rest prevails. 

I have known, by books, of the rapid growths 
and fruitfulness of the very short summers in 
these northern regions, but until now I could 
not comprehend it. The first cause seems to be 
a peculiar richness of soil. Black peaty loam 
abounds, and this cannot but yield nourishment 
in abundance with even the commonest care; 
and this is supplemented by the constancy of the 
suns’s rays and the unceasing daylight. The 
six weeks of sunlight, in stimulus to plant 
growths, must be equal to from three to five 
months of the alternate heat and chill in our 
own climate. When once it is started in life 
the plant pushes right on, and thus grows ata 
rate which, elsewhere, seems marvellous. It is 
thus, alone, that I can understand why a plant 
here will sometimes grow as much in a single 
day as in, perhaps, a weck with us. But the 
nuniber of plants cultivated here is, so far as I 
have observed, very small. Potatoes are the 
staple, and I might say the only table vegetable 
produced. No doubt others might be grown 
with equal facility, but the people here have few 
wants, and they seem abundantly satisfied with 
this single and simple article of its kind. Hardy 
wild-tlowers abound, though their number is not 
great, and there seems to be no effort whatever 
to cultivate flowers out of doors. Judge, then, 
if you can, how strange it seems to find these 
Norwegians passionately fond of flowers! Every 
window, on every side of every house, is liter- 
ally filled with them. The table on which I | 


A glance 


write has its contribution both in growing and 
in cut-flowers, and nearly every meal is taken 
in their presence, whether it be at the hotel a 


on the steamer. The graves at the cemeteries 
are the only unsheltered places where cultivated 
flowers are to be found, and here they seem al- 
most as abundant as in the home-window. Not 
that they thrive well, but that loving hands con- 
stantly renew the supply. No sooner has an 
unexpected frost cut down the tender stem than 
another and another treasure is brought from 
the warm fireside as a fresh sacrifice. 

We usually regard the log-houses of our 
frontiers as simple make-shifts to be’ replaced at 
the earliest opportunity which advancing im- 
provements will afford; but what will you say | 
to the fact that log-houses prevail almost exclu- | 
sively in alFthe northern portion of this country ? 
Not of the round logs to,which we are accus- 
tomed are these houses built, but of somewhat 
smaller ones, nicely squared and dove-tailed at 
the corners; and then the logs are cased over 
on the outside with boards, and on the inside 
sometimes with boards and sometimes with 
plaster. Paper on the inside is the almost 
universal finish. Nor have I yet finished 
with the use ef the squared logs. Of logs 
are made all the partitions, and, not = un- 
frequently, tlre floor is of the same solid ma- 
terial. Nor do these logs seem to be a growth 
of this immediate neighborhood; they must be 
brought from a considerable distance. Fashion 
or comfort is the argument by which they are | 
made to supplant other and doubtless more eco- | 
Domic materials, and a single glance at the sim- 
ple habits of these people is enough to assure 
the most skeptical that wood has proven itself 
the most desirable material with which to exclude 
the winter’s cold. Comfort, therefore, is the 
inducement which prevails. 

And now, having told you of the things in 
heaven above and of things on the earth, shall 
I not say something of the people with whom 
is our present living and being? Norwegian 
honesty and simplicity are also things we read 
about, but we cannot comprehend them—es- 
pecially if we come hither fresh from the dis- 
honesties and trickeries of our New Yorks and 
Londons—until we have had a little time for 


this «ith my own eyes, I could not have be- 
lieved it, even of the Norwegians, for, to their 
shame be it said, travellers are, sometimes, 
i fellows. 
: ad whet sort of a man should be the king of 
such a people? I have but just returned from 
a casual meeting with King Oscar II. at the 
church whither he had gone to hear the organ. 
A tall, kindly-looking, black-whiskered man he 
is, and in a kindly way he accosted one of our 
party, shook hands with the eldest, and entered 
into conversation for a few moments, in English, 
with all the freedom of a home-born republican 
sovereign. His habits of life are represented 
as severely simple, and that he makes himself 
as much at home and as common among them 
as possible I have, within two or three days, 
had all needful evidence.— Cor. Christian 


Union. 





True Intellectual Development. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


ITS TREATMENT OF WOMEN, AGRICULTURE, AND 
RELIGION. 


Although the regular commencement season 
is already among the things of the olden time, 
yet, perhaps for that very reason, a few facts re- 
lating to this university may be interesting, not 
only to students now selecting an alma mater, 
but also to observers, who are looking for the 
results of a somewhat novel experiment in high- 
er education. The students who are drawn to 
this institution come, mainly, from the rural and 
semi-rural classes of the middle States; the 
western States send a good representation ; also 
New England; while nearly every State in the 
Union, and some foreign states, are represented, 
Among the latter are some half-dozen bright fel- 
lows from Brazil, one each from Nova Scotia, 
Canada, Servia and Russia. ‘Thestudents prove 
themselves most proficient in scientific and 
mathematical studies, although all departments 
are well sustained. Not possessed of the gen- 
eral classical training of the traditional college 
student, they yet are endowed with a lively 
sense of the value and cost of an education, 
and bring to its attainment a more or less varied 
practical knowledge of life and its problems. 
The students are above the average, perhaps, in 


puerilities of deed and sentiment. A majority 
of the students would rank as poor scholars, 


manual labor department, which was originally 


plications were so numerous that the trustees 


ucation by manual labor. \ 
facture of simple articles are now, however, in 
operation, and they will furnish some relief to 
this deserving class of students. The attempt 
to study and labor at the same time, however, 
may be considered, from the experience gained 
here, as a partial failure ; itis a double drain on 
the student’s vitality. Yet some of the students 
have done more or less manual labor during 
their course of study, and it can only be said 
that it is a problem as yet unsolved. 

This institution has lately been assailed, ag 
has also the Massachusetts agricultural college, 
for its deficiency in producing scientific and 
practical farmers. But it may justly be said 
that no other similar school has done so much 


agriculture as has this. Its models, its appara- 
tus, its lectures, and its practical applications, 
are the best and most complete that could be de- 
sired; and yet, during the past year, only fifteen 
students have devoted themselves to its exclu- 
sive study. The trouble, it would seem, is not 
in the insufficiency of the department, cither 
here or at Amherst, but it is because the young 
men of this country do not wish to become 
farmers; and it is extremely doubtful if a less 
general course would cause any considerable 
| increase of students. If our agricultural col- 
| 





leges fail, it will be, primarily, because young 
men who desire a liberal education do not de- 
sire at the same time to become agriculturists. 
A college education is sought for one of two 
things: either for its own inherent value, or as 
a means to an end; and the latter case includes 
theagricultural student. But the average Amer- 
ican boy is not yet convinced by the results of 
scientific farming that his success as a farmer 
depends on a four years’ course of study at the 
agricultural college; hence he stays at home, 
or, if enticed to such a school, is soon led into 
the scientific or literary professions. 

Miss Emma S. Eastinan of Worcester, Mass., 
is our first lady graduate. When she first en- 
tered she was not recognized by the trustees as 
a member of the university. Although she at- 
tended lectures she could not recite, and was 
not allowed to pay her tuition, for thus she 
would gain her title to recognition as a member. 
But gradually the red-tape loosened, and she 
has completed her course in science with high 
honors. She may, then, be considered the true 
pioneer in coéducation here at Cornell. About 
fifteen young ladies entered here, last year, and 
their conduct has in no respect called for criti- 
cism, while their rank as students is highly hon- 
orable. If any one fact has been demonstrated 
here touching this problem, it is that, physically, 
the average American girl is adequate to the 
nervous strain of a collegiate course of study. 
Better yet, she is free from all those vicious hab- 
its which, more than any intellectual labor, se- 
riously threaten the possibility of completing 
the course of study with unimpaired health. 

That a university should have started off in 
its young career with an avowed disregard of 
any special religious preferences was, indeed, in 
the collegiate history of this country, an un- 
paralleled experiment. The way for this was 
prepared by inviting to its presidency an Epis- 
copalian, to its vice-presidency a Unitarian, to 
its chair of geology a Roman Catholic, and to 
its several protessorships men representing all 
kinds of denominational preferences, and some 
with none. As a natural consequence of this 
frank disregard of the sectarian principle in its 
régime and instruction, students of all possible 
shades and tints of Protestant thought, Roman 
Catholics, Jews, rationalists, ete., found here a 
common ground for culture. This wide variety 
of beliefs, and absence of all restrictions on the 
religious worship and thought of its members, 
have been productive of some peculiar phenom- 
ena. The majority of an incoming class would 
be, perhaps, Presbyterians; next would rank 
the Methodists, next the Baptists; and so on to 





tneir study and actual experience. Perhaps it 
was fortunate for our little party that coming | 
events at Tromsoe crowded our steamer with 
native passengers. And thus fortwo days we 
were in close contact with people representing | 
every rank in life. The one great peculiarity | 
which forced itself upon our minds, daily and | 
hourly, was expressed in a single and oft-repeat- 
ed sentence, What a happy people!” Many 
tines a day T went up and down those crowded | 
decks scanning the faces as T went, and seeking | 
to study the feelings which were there hidden. | 
Except a deep thoughttulness settled upon the 
face of one young woman, I cannot recall a | 
face that didnot beam with content. If you will | 
remember that nearly all these people were on | 
the open deck, exposed to all weather, un- | 
sheltered; and that chilly showers were tre- | 
quent, while the wind ted itself’ trom the snow- | 
covered mountains which hemmed us in on 
every side, you may have a conception of the | 
stress which | wish to lay upon my description | 
of the faces as all beaming with content. 
There were parents and children; very old | 
and very young; men and women; crowded to 
the merest standing-room—with no place to | 
sleep and none in which to eat—driven to every | 
device in getting hold of the box or tub which | 
contained their earthly possessions on board, | 
and in) extracting therefrom something for 
nourishment; constantly and of necessity in- | 
commoding each other to the very last degree. | 
And through such trying circumstances as these 
I was studying these people! Do you wonder 
at my surprise that they should, even then and | 
there, manitest: happiness? Do you know any 
people in the world who would not break down 
under such an ordeal? Would not sour looks | 
and loud words, wrangling if not fighting, be 
the natural result of sucha crowding, even for | 
a halt-dozen hours? Yet this continued for 
eight times six consecutive hours, and in all 
that time I heard no word which indicated so 
much as discontent. Many a time and oft was 
the very opposite teeling manifested. Kind- 
nesses trom one to another rained ina perpetual | 
shower. If ever good-will was manifested 
among men, it was by these people, thus { 
crowded on this steamer. After this exempliti- 
cation of Norwegian lite 1 could accept the 
doctrine of Norwegian honesty without. the | 
slightest qualification. The one kev to the 
whole is that the people do, really and truly, 
love one another. This conclusion is abund- | 
antly justitied by all my personal experiences. 
Our captain— Berg—of the **Nordland,” was one | 
of the Kindest, most unobtrusive men whom I 
have ever met—not as a captain but as a man. | 
Always approachable ; always frank; brimfal : 
of kindness to everybody and even to the dogs, 
yet lacking no whit in general intelligence; he 
was such a man as one loves the companionship 
of. Even the hotel people forget avarice in | 
kindliness. They evinee, in many ways, solici- 
tude for your welfare, and a desire to make you, 
as their guest, feel really at home. Honest 
themselves, they place the most implicit reliance 
in their guests. That they would unhesitating- 
ly transport me and my effects on board the 
steuiner without making the settlement of my 
bill a pre-requisite, I know by collateral evi- 
dence. Can you conceive the officers of an! 
American Steamer as transporting a company | 
of passengers to the end of the voyage, and | 
then allowing them to go ashore without hin- | 
drance, on a simple promise from one that he | 
will return and settle the account? And that | 
they will do this not reluctantly or grudgingly | 
or with suspicion, but frankly, heartily, cheer- 


{acute reasoners in the university. 
| Russian, Dobroluboff, Js also an 


}church, and is inclined to liberal thinking. 


}an unusual attention. 


Unitarians, Universalists, rationalists, and Swe- 


) denborgians, the last-named being found to be 


asmall per cent. in all the classes. But four 
years of general, scientific and literary training 
produce a change. Although a majority of the 
students are not regular attendants on church 


| Services, yet itis a grave crror to claim = that 


there is not among them deep religious thinking. 
Their discussions on these subjects are indepen- 
dent and strongly individual, and generally trom 
a scientific standpoint. Huxley, Agassiz and 
their own professors are often quoted, along 
with authority from the Bible. A young man 
came to Cornell, from Michigan, a Methodist. 
He passed through many phases of religious 
opinion, and finally joined the Catholie church; 
here, however, he remained but a short time, 
tor his inquiries carried him into rationalism, 
and thus he graduated. A young man, Ivano- 
Vitch zfrom Servia, came here a contirmed un- 
believer in Christianity, and is, today, an open 
materialist. The abuses of so-called Christian- 
ity in his native country led him to discard it, 
and yet, too, he is one of the most sincere and 
A young 
intense hater 
of that form of Christianity known as the Greek 
A 
popular course of informal talks on the relations 
of science to the Bible, held by Rev. Dr. Rufus 
P. Stebbins, the Unitarian pastor, has attracted 
The freest questioning 
was solicited, and a paper was read by the Ser- 
vian Student in defense of materialism, which 


! was certainly a retreshing scene in candid relig- 


ious discussion; and this is only one example 


|of the freedom of religious thought existing 


among the students. This breadth and liberal- 
ity of thought and belief is found in all depart- 
ments. It is a growth which finds its germ in 
the professorial teaching, and its soil in the 
whole character of the institution. Scientific 
studies and methods of thought predominate, 
though all departments find a free development. 
—Cor. Springfield Republican. 





The Fall Fashions. 
satire 
WOMAN'S REALM OF 


ulG) 


ABSOLUTE SOVER- 
as 


THE LATEST UWINTS AND SUGGESTIONS, 


How to Wear Sashes.—The newest fancy for 


‘arranging sashes worn with evening dresses is 


to drape them ina‘ half circle in front, letting 
them swing low around the edge ot the over- 
skirt apron; they are then caught up to the waist 
on each side and tied in a long, loose bow with 
hanging ends on the left. 
sashes draped in this way are admired for mus- 
lin dresses, and garlands of flowers are similarly 
arranged. Velvet sashes are rather heavy for 
this style, but are worn nevertheless. 
Dresses.—French chroniclers of fashion say 
polonaises will be worn very long and flat in 
front, much shorter behind, and looped high on 
the sides. The long straight scarf front, with 
square corners below, and clinging closely to 
the figure, is seen in imported suits. Silk skirts 
are trimmed with bias bands of cashmere, and 
so profusely trimmed that it is difficult to decide 
whether the skirt is of silk or of cashmere. 
Small mantles, pelerines and dolmans with 
Square mantilla fronts will be added to polonaises 
to give necessary warmth. English sacques of 
*‘diagonal” cloths will be in vogue for early fall. 


age, and noticeably free from many college 


and many come here expecting to find aid in the 
held out to them as an inducement; but the ap- 
found trouble in providing labor for them, and 
they now dissuade any one from coming here 


expecting to pay, wholly or in part, for his ed- 
Shops for the manu- 


for the instruction of students in the science of 


| 


Watered ribbon} 





The New Bonnet.—The first importation of 
French bonnets for the autumn shows some- 





thing like a return to original bonnet shapes. 
They have broad crowns and high coronets cut 
in square turrets, or else dipping fronts with 
flaring sides. They have also very full face 
trimmings, while at the back is a band that sug- 
gests a return to capes. Most of the trimmings 
‘in the way of flowers and feathers are massed 
on the back, but there is very little pendent 
drapery of lace, ribbon or silk. Pompons, ai- 
grettes and ornaments of cut steel or jet are 
stuck directly in front, in imitation of a con- 
spicuous ornament worn bythe shah. The face 


flowers, or else a twist of silk knotted at inter- 
vals, or else dotted with flowers. 

Bows and Bouquets.—Instead of neck-ties with 
ruffs, a cravat bow with very long ends is worn 
in front, and is preferred to a brooch. This is 
a simple bow of black velvet ribbon or of col- 
ored gros-grain ribbon, two inches wide, with 
ends a yard long hanging straight down in front. 
The black velvet bows are worn with light 
dresses, while colored bows brighten black cos- 
tumes. Another fancy is to wear a bow of Chi- 
na crape high on the left side of the ruff instead 
of in front. 
rosebuds are worn in the same way on afternoon 
dresses, and are especially pretty with black 
grenadine and white muslin toilettes. Ladies 
are also wearing tiny bouquets of natural, loose 
cut-flowers stuck in the belt, or else in the but- 
ton-hole of double-breasted polonaises, precisely 
as gentlemen wear their button-hole bouquets. 

Ladies’ Suits.—Long waists, tight sleeves and 
high full ruffs are considered the necessary fea- 
tures for giving style to the various jockey 
basques, round waists and polonaises. Double- 
breasted redingotes will have ruffs placed inside. 
Single-breasted polonaises have a pretty finish 
given to the neck by adding a standing English 
collar with pointed reverse front, made of the 
dress material, or else of the silk with which it 
is trimmed. The neck of the dress is cut very 
high in the throat, and above this collar appears 
a white muslin ruff, which is to be worn very 
close and high all around, and is called the 
“‘Amy Robsart” ruff. The edges of polonaises 
and over-skirts of silk and fine woolen suits are 
finished by a bias band two inches wide, with a 
double piping fold on the upper edge; for in- 
stance, a polonaise of black and white striped 
silk is trimmed with a bias striped band, with 
two tiny folds of black silk set in above. Rutfs 
of dress material are prettiest when made to 
serve as trimming for the front of the corsage 
instead of merely passing around the neck. 

Dressing for the Feet.—Last summer an at- 
tempt was made to introduce broad soles and 
square, English toes. Standing in the shop 
windows, their effect was not so pretty as the 
effect of the dainty, narrow-tipped, pointed- 
heeled French gaiters. Therefore they were 
scouted as ungainly by the happy mortals whose 
fect, despite a long siege of French boots, were 
still tolerably sound. ‘This year, however, some 
relief is looked fur; and the only permanent 
relief will come, not with plasters and lotions, 
but with wide, sensible soles, and low, broad 
heels. The way has already been opened by the 
introduction, this season, of those desirable al- 
terations into the low shoes called indifferently 
“croquet slippers,” ‘Oxford ties,” ‘‘Newport 
ties,” and a variety of other names. These are 
to be followed in the autumn by buttoned walk- 
ing-boots of kid and goat-skin, having square 
toes with rounded corners, broad soles—the 
widening from toe to joint being scarcely per- 
ceptible—and low heels, not more than half the 
height of the absurd French ones. But it must 
not be supposed that, in thus obtaining comfort, 
good looks are abandoned. Anybody who has 
worn these ease-giving shoes knows that they 
are vastly more becoming than the strictly Pari- 
sian gaiter. The breadth of sole, permitting a 
corresponding narrowness of the upper-leather, 
so sustains the foot that, even in an old boot, it 
is not inclined to spread, as it must where the 
upper is wide and the sole slender. 

New Colors in Silks. —The cloth colors now 
in vogue are again brought out in deeper hues 
so nearly approaching black that they are well 
named ‘*invisibles.” Conspicuous among silk 
importations are the great quantities of dark 
blue shades; summer linens, with cashmere, 
camel’s-hair, and other fine-wool fabrics, have 
become so popular in these hues that it is proph- 
esied dark blue silk suits will find especial favor 
as winter costumes; and by way of further com- 
mendation merchants say these French blues 
are equally becoming to blondes and brunettes. 
Under the general head of gros bleu, manufiac- 
turers send various shades with specific names, 
such as black-blue, which is very nearly black ; 
old-blue, like the color seen in English china; 
indigo-blue and the dull Napoleon blue were in- 
troduced in the spring; tourmaline is the color 
of the stone of that name, and mandarin is the 
familiar Chinese blue. There are also mongrel 
blues with a dash of foreign color—as, for in- 
stance, the gray-blues, among which is a sea- 
tint, a ‘deep and dark blue ocean” color, appro- 
priately called Byron; astill grayer, more murky 
shade, is euxine blue, while a lighter tint is 
known as romarin, or rosemary. Greenish-blues 
are not as largely imported as formerly, but a 
few of the peacock shades are shown and labeled 
canard blue, or else hirondelle, or swallow-blue, 
a soft dark shade of peculiar beauty. Since the 
advent of the shah the green shades are all 
dubbed Persian green, but there is nothing in 
the name, for they retain precisely the yellow 
tinges familiar to us in olive and bronze greens ; 
the tea-greens of various shades, with sage, 
myrtle, moss and rifle green, are all reproduced. 
Among bronzes, which are darker than ever, 
brown bronze and black bronze will probably 
find mostfavor. Pure and unadulterated shades 
of brown are so dark that the color is invisible 
except in certain lights; in this list is turco 
brown, corbeau or crow-black brown, and encre 
or ink-brown. The clearest grays are the styl- 
ish ardoise or slate-gray, and dark iron-gray. 
Mixed blue-grays and the reseda-tinged green- 
grays are again displayed, but are no longer 
new; oxidized-silver gray, and a dark purple- 
gray that will look well associated with violet, 
are especially admired. Deep royal purple, 
plum-color, puce, and blue prune, are largely 
imported. The new groscille, or currant-color, 
and French ecarlate, which is softer and darker 
than ordinary scarlet, are the only red shades 
found among rich gros-grains. For evening silks 
are those pale shadowy tints that require gas- 
light to deepen them and develop their beauty ; 
these are labeled rose pastel, Indienne blue, 
Nile green, and gris-fin, or pearl-color. 





MISCELLANY. 


Sosnet.—(By the late Henry Timrod.)— 
How I have followed every glance of thine, 
How I have watched the changes of thy cheek ; 
Hlow I have hearkened when I heard thee 
speak ; 
How I compared and studied line by line, 
And treasured every sentence; how I sought 
In every trifling word and casual look 
A sign and symbol of thy inmost thought, 
And read thy secret soul as from a book— 
I fear to tell; but never botanist , 
More joyed to view his favorite flower, than 
when 
I saw the blossom of thy soul untwist 
Its glorious folds unto my eager ken; 
On which—torgive me—when [ learned there 
shone 
No name inscribed, I sought to write my own! 


WAGNER AnD HIS System.—The drama, ac- 
cording to Wagner, is what should be tooked 
for in opera, and music ought to be its expres- 
sion. At present lidrettus, as they are called, 
have quite a reputation for being about the 
baldest and most jejune pieces of compusition 
known, and they are not unlike the rather rude 
frame-work to which the professional ballad- 
seller of the street often secures his thousand 
and one halfpenny ballads. In the average 
operas, too, every one will recall in how artifi- 
cial a way the airs are brought in. The tenors 
or sopranos have their official show-off air, be- 
fore which the orchestra plays the symphony, 
while the singer has to wander about, looking 
into the wings with an affectation of interest. 
So, too, at some grand finale to an act, where 
the lover is defying a cruel father in presence 
of the household and those extraordinary per- 
sons who come in on such occasions, who has 
not been surprised to find the action suspended, 
while the orchestra plays a solemn prelude, 
after which the tenor comes forward and deliv- 
ers himself of a slow and methodical air? 
Wagner, our new prophet, holds that all this 
sort of thing is false and undramatic, and that 
music niust be used as speech would be on such 
occasions—as the natural mode of expressing 
emotion. Gliick, however, long ago taught 
the same ideas, and, it must be said, with con- 
siderable effect. It may be asked, How is 
music to be made to express indifferent passages, 
such as ‘I met him in the street,” or “I have 
come from paying her a visit”? But this is an- 
swered in a broad way by saying that it must 
not express such ideas at all. The power of 
music in expressing matter of detail is, in fact, 
extremely limited. Wagner himself has writ- 
ten all his own stories, which contain dramatic 
poetry and situations of the highest order. The 
music, or the tone of his music, was in’ his 
mind, as he wrote, and there is a color very 
different from what is to be found in stories 
given to composers ‘‘to set.” Looking a little 
closer, we shall find that his theory of opera, 
however it may be controverted, is founded on 
true dramatic principles. His ideal is the fol- 
lowing: Going to see a representation should 
be a grand national rite, such as it was in the 
Greek days. The story, being of a grand and 
national character, would have the effect of a 
public teaching, refining and inspiring, and this 
effect would be due to the self-denial of the 
singers, not wishing to show off their voices, 
but to interpret their part. Again, the voice is 
but one instrument; the instruments in the or- 








trimming is a full vine of leaves, a wreath of 


Pretty little tri-color clusters of 


inspiration of the performer. Hence the or- 
chestra should {no more accompany the voices 
than the voices should accompany the orchestra. 
There is a loss of force in putting the one in 
such a subordinate position. Wagner holds 
that all should be on equal terms, all should 
make one whole—that there may be times when 
an instrument may be the best medium for ex- 
pressing the situation, and when the voices may 
sink into the present place of the orchestra. 
In short, opera should be one whole, where 
scenery, dress, acting, singing and playing 
should each express the story to the best of its 
means. And all these elements would do so if 
they were under the inspiration of the author. 
Again, when once the conception of the charac- 
ters is fixed, there will be found a distinct tone 
of music for each, a peculiar style which the 
character inspires. In the new theater, too, 
the orchestra is to be placed out of sight, as the 
spectacle of conductor beating time and fiddlers 
‘tbowing” is distracting for the spectators. The 
present is a purely conventional arrangement, 


the opera as the voices, their music should en- 
joy the same dramatic advantages.— All the Year 
Round. 


Put Down THE Brakes.— 
No matter how well the track is laid, 
No matter how strong the engine is made, 


Put down the brakes. 


If the demon of drink has entered your soul, 
And his power is getting beyond your control, 
And dragging you down to a terrible goal, 
Put down the brakes. 

Remember the adage, ‘‘Don’t trifle with fire!” 
Temptation you know is always a liar; 
If you want to crush out the burning desire, 

I Put down the brakes. 


Are you running in debt by living too fast? 


past, 

And feel that your ruin is coming at last ? 

Put down the brakes. 
Whether for knowledge, for honor or gain, 
You are fast wearing out your body and brain, 
Till nature no longer can bear the strain, 

Put down the brakes. 
Fun.—A string band—The Vigilance Com- 
mittee. 

Twins, like misfortunes, never come singly. 

It is said that there never was an honest red- 
breast; he is always a robin. 

Can an edifice that weighs two hundred and 
fifty tons be properly called a light-house ? 

The Chinese laborers in Cuba object to being 
paid in paper. They say it is too thin. 

Why is a solar eclipse like a woman whip- 
ping her boy? Because it’s hiding of the sun. 

The latest announcement for new music is, 
‘‘Hush, Sister’s Dying, with Piano Accompani- 
ment.” d 

What requires more philosophy than taking 
things as they come? Parting with them as 
they go. 

A morning paper speaks of ‘thieving in the 
outskirts,” which may be intepreted ‘‘picking 
ladies’ pockets.” 

The little boy with his first cigar and the 
truckman with his gentle mule both ‘tried to 
back her and couldn’t. 

John Brougham says Pocahontas invented the 
game of poker. It i§ remembered distinctly 
that Smith called her on a bluff. 

A Boston woman wanted to elope, but when 
her husband gave her money to go she changed 
her mind—it took all the romance away. 

A man who wanted to be a minister said he 
believed he had been called ‘‘to labor in the 
Lord’s barnyard.” ‘*Well, work away,” said 
an industrious father. ‘*You know the prophet 
says, ‘Iloe, every one that thirsteth.’” 

The rural editor of a Western paper has dis- 
covered an insect that will destroy the potato- 
bug. The new dug bores into the potato and 
strategically lays in wait for the other bug. 
The discoverer’s attention has been directed to 
this, as the potato still suffers, but he has yet 
made no response. He is supposed to be chas- 
ing after another bug that will destroy the bug 
that destroys the potato-bug. 

A man in Whitehall kicked another man and 
was arrested for so doing. When brought be- 
fore a justice of the peace he informed his 
honor that the man he had kicked was a light- 
ning-rod man. ‘The justice at once discharged 
him with the remark: **The man who wouldn't 
kick a lightning-rod man wherever he finds one 
is unfit to enjoy the liberties for which Wash- 
ington fought and Thomas Paine wrote.” That 
justice had paid five hundred dollars for light- 
ning-rods on his house last spring. 

A middle-aged lady met a bridish-looking lady 
in the postoffice recently, and the following 
conversation followed: ‘‘Mary, is it true that 
your mother is dead?” asked the former. ‘It 
is,” said Mary. ‘‘And were you married be- 
fore she died?” ‘No,” said Mary ‘not until 
three days after.” The middle-aged woman 
stared at the bride for a moment and then slow- 
ly and bewilderingly said: ‘Do you mean to 
say that your poor mother died without—without 
seeing what you were married in?” 

Prentice Mulford thus writes of his experi- 
ence at the Vienna Exposition: ‘Of course I 
got lost. I couldn't find the ‘Ausgang.’ This, 
in German, means the ‘git out’ place. 1 must 
have walked seven miles in that maze of build- 
ing before the *Ausgang’ presented itself. I 
Knew that it would come sooner or later. I 
knew that if I simply stood still the ‘Ausgang’ 
would come round where I stood. I think 
about five hundred other people were similarly 
lost, for they kept coming up to me and inquir- 
ing in all sorts of languages where the ‘Ausgang’ 
was. I said to them, ‘I am simply a fellow- 
worm of the dust like yourselves. Yesterday, 
or the day before yesterday, or last week, or 
may be last year, I managed with a great deal of 
difficulty to get in here, and I’ve been wander- 
ing around ever since trying to get out.’ Some 
said ‘Yaw,’ and some said ‘Sv.’ ” 


In1sH CoqueTry.— 
Says Patrick to Biddy, ‘‘Good-mornin’, me dear! 
It's a bit av a sacret I’ve got for yer car: 

It’s yoursel’ that is lukin’ so charmin’ the day 
That the heart in me breast is fast slippin’ away.” 
“?Tis you that kin flatther,” Miss Biddy replies, 
And throws him a glance from her merry blue 
eyes. 
“Arrah, thin!” 
you 
That’s makin’ me heart-sick, me darlint, that’s 
thrue. , 

Sure I've waited a long while to tell ye this same, 
And Biddy Maloney’ll be sich a foine name.” 
Cries Biddy, ‘‘Have done wid yer talkin’, I pray 


Sure me heart's not me own for this many a day 


cries Patrick, ‘‘‘tis thinkin’ av 


“T gave it away to a good-lookin’ boy, 

Who thinks there is no one like Biddy Molloy ; 
So don’t bother me, Pat; jist be aisy,” says she. 
“Indade, if yell let me, I will that!” says he. 
‘“Tt’s a bit of a flirt that ve are on the sly; 

I'll not throuble ye more, but I'll bid ye good- 
bre 

‘‘Arrah, Pathrick,” cries Biddy, an’ where are 
ye goin’? 

Sure it isn’t the best avy good manners ye're 
showin’, 

To leave me so suddint!” 
Pat, 

“You have knocked the cock-feather jist out ay 
me hat!” 

“Come back, Pat,” says she. 
thin?” says he. 

‘‘Bekase I meantyou all the time, sir!” says she. 


“Och, Biddy,” cries 


“What for, 


A Srory or Senator “Jim” Nye.—When 
James W. Nye was a very young man, no 
more than thirty, he was appointed one of the 
common pleas judges for his native county of 
Madison, New York, and gave great satisfaction 
by his popular manners, personal courage and 
large humanities. Nye was always a favorite 
with the old Democratic leaders of the Empire 
State, especially with Martin Van Buren and 
William L. Marcy. Although an extreme Dem- 
ocratic partisan, his ready humor and instinctive | 
gencrosity made him the center of a consider- 
able following. Few men surpassed him in pri- 
vate conversation, or public conversation, or 
public speaking, as those who enjoyed his soci- 
ety and heard his speeches during the war need | 
not be reminded. Butto the incident I inte: ded | 
tu relate: When he became judge of the Madi- 
son courts he one day visited the county prison 
in the character of an inspector, and was sur- 
prised to find among the inmates a lad of twelve 
or thirteen years of age, sent there to await his 
trial on the charge of theft. Struck by his 
youthful appearance, he asked him whether he 
was guilty of the charge laid against him, to 
which the boy at once replied in the affirmative. 
He said his father and mother were miserably 
poor, and that in desperation he had broken into 
a corn-crib and supplied the family with corn. 
Believing from the lad’s manner that he was 
worthy of being reclaimed, he called on a neigh- 
bor and had him bailed out to make his appear- 
ance at court. At the opening of the sessions | 
the lad and his surety were on hand, and the | 
young judge appealed to the district atiorney to | 
enter a nol. pros., which that officer sternly de- 
clined on the ground that the accused had con- 
fessed his guilt, and that the ends of justice | 
must be vindicated. ‘*Well, then,” said Judye | 
Nye, ‘I will state the facts to the jury and take 
the responsibility.” The jury was empanneled, 
and the case came on, and the district attorney 
presented the facts with much feeling, after 
which the judge said that he would simply state 
what he kne® of the case without calling coun- 
sel for the defence. After relating what he had 
heard in the jail from the lips of the boy (and | 
you may be sure he did his best to correct the | 
emphatic presentation of the officer of the law), | 
he turned to the jury-box and déclared that he 
did not believe there was a man of the twelve 

















chestra have claim to an almost equal dignity, 
as drawing all their power from the dramatic 
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ture with a blasted reputation out upon a cold 
and heartless world. 
It is needless to say that an instantaneous 

acquittal followed. After the adjournment of 

the court the judge sent for the boy and found 

that he and his parents were very destitute, but 

that he was naturally bright and intelligent, 

ambitious to learn, in good health, and had pre- 

viously borne an excellent character. Gov- 

ernor Marcy was at that time secretary of war 

under President James K. Polk. To him, there- 

fore, as one of his closest friends, whose lead 

he had followed in the Democratic party from 

his first vote, Judge Nye wrote a letter relating 

the story as I have tried to tell it, and asking 

him to secure tor the lad the appointment of 

cadet at the military academy. In answer Gov- 

ernor Marcy said that he regretted his inability 

to comply with this request; that the possible 

vacancies at West Point had been filled in ad- 

vance both by the congressmen and the Presi- 

dent from the list at large, but that he had it in 

his power to send him to the naval academy at 

Annapolis. The lad was accordingly entered 

among the acolytes of that admirable institu- 

tion, and by good conduct and close applica- 

tion rose rapidly in the service. During the 

war he was one of the ablest of Admiral Farra- 

gut’s captains, and it was always very agreeable 

to sit by and hear Nye, who himself grew rapid- 

ly in the esteem and confidence of his country, 

relate this simple story, and especially the suc- 

cess which had crowned his efforts to save his 

protégé from a life of shame and set him for- 

ward in the path of honorable distinction. The 

rescued boy became in after years a brave and 

brilliant seaman, and Nye grew from a country 

judge to be governor of Nevada in 1861, and 

then a senator in congress when the territory 

became a State, beginning his term in 1865 and 

closing it in 1873. So that it may be said that 

in his case at least the best way to help one’s self 

is to help our fellow creatures.—Col. Forney. 

To an Apsent Partner.—(By James S. 

Mahoney. )— 

It is time you, should come home, wife; the 
nights are getting cold; 

T have missed you very much of late; you know 
I'm growing old; 

The leaves are falling from the trees; it’s the 
sere and yellow leaf; 

Iam anxiously waiting your return; of all my 
Joys you're chief. 

I have been very lonesome, wife; yet I do not 
like to say, 

Lest you should prematurely come when ’twould 
do you good to stay ; 

I think of our many losses, wife, whene’er I go 
to bed; 

And dream about our children, dear—not think- 
ing they are dead. 

Yet Itry to banish all such thoughts; they make 
me feel so sad; 

And live for those who now remain, for which 
we should feel glad; 

But nature is so powerful, and my love for them 
so strong, 

I shall ne’er forget till life’s sun is set, be it short 
or long. 

Our flowers in the garden, dear, by cold and 
frost are nipped ; 

How oft the bees and humming-birds their prec- 
ious nectar sipped ; 

For nature, asthe sun recedes, grows cold, and 
short is day ; 

Then come and keep my company, wife, for 
brief will be our stay. 

Yet happily have ouryears been spent, and loving 
has been our life, 

United so harmoniously, without difference or 
strife; 

And all the sorrows we have known, or anguish 
we have felt, 

Was caused by the loss of our dearest ones, 
which any heart would melt. 

But we hope to meet with them, again, when 
this fitful life is o’er, 

Where death and sorrow disappear, for there 
are Joys in store; 

For trusting hearts will ever live by faith and 
hope, not fears ; 

God will unite all loving hearts and wipe away 

all tears. 








Emity Bronte.—Emily Bronté was, in cer- 
tain respects, the most extraordinary of the 
three sisters. She has this distinetion, at any 
(rate, that she has written a book which stands 
| as completely alone in the language as does the 
“Paradise Lost” or the ‘Pilgrim's Progress.” 
This of itself, setting aside subject and con- 
struction, is no means eminence. Emily Jane 
Bronte, as is well known, was the youngest but 
one of Rev. Mr. Bronté’s children, and died be- 
fore she was thirty years of age. Early in life 
she displayed a singularly masculine bent of 
intellect, and astonished those with whom she 
came in contact by her penetration, and that 
settlement of character which generally only 
comes with age. She went from home “twice; 
once to school and once to Brussels, but it was 
like the caging of a lioness, and her soul 
yearned for the liberty of home. Whenin Brus- 
sels she attracted and impressed deeply all those 
who came across her, and M. Heger declared 
she should have been a man, for ‘ther powerful 
reason would have deduced new spheres of dis- 
covery from the knowledge of the old, and her 
strong imperious will would never have been 
daunted by opposition or difficulty; never have 
given way but with life.” On her return to 
Haworth sne began to lose in beauty, but to 
gain in impressiveness of feature, and she di- 
vided her time between homely domestic duties, 
studies and rambles. Shrinking entirely from 
contact with the lite which surrounded her, she 
gave herself up to nature, the result being ap- 
parent in her works, which reveal a most inti- 
mate acquaintance with the great mother in all 
her moods. Her mind was absolutely free to 
all the lessons which she should teach, and she 
embraced them with the most passionate long- 
ing. ‘Her native hills were far more to her 
than a spectacle; they were what she lived in, 
and by, as much as the wild birds, their tenants, 
or as the heather, their produce.” Her descrip- 
tions, then, of natural scenery are what they 
should be, and all they should be. Any reader 
of her works must perforce acknowledge the 
accuracy of these observations. Her life, how- 
ever, seemed to be an unprized one, except by 
) that sister who loved her profoundly, and who 
keenly appreciated her genius as it essayed to 
unfold its wings in the sun. But while she 
lived the world made no sign of recognition of 
her strangely weird powers. When illness 
came her indomitable will still enabled her to 
present an unflinching front to sympathizing 
friends. She retused to see the doctor, and 
would not have it that she was ill. To the last 
she retained an independent spirit, and on the 
day of her death she arose and dressed herself, 
her firmness partaking of that of her brother 
Branwell, whose will was so strong that he in- 
sisted on standing up to die, and did actually so 
die. Emily did everything fur herself on that 
last day, but as the hours drew on got manifest- 
ly worse, and could only whisper in gasps. The 
end came when it was too late to profit by human 
skill. ‘Wuthering Heights,” the principal 
work she has left behind her, shows a massive 
strength which is of the rarest description. Its 
power is absolutely Titanic; from the first page 
to the last it reads like the intellectual throes 
of a giant. It is fearful, it is true, and perhaps 
one of the most unpleasant books ever written; 
but we stand in amaze at the almost incredible 
fact that it was written by a slim country girl 
who would have passed in a crowd as an insig- 
nifican® person, and who had had little or no 
experience of the ways of the world. In 
Heathcliff, Emily Bronte has drawn the great- 
est villain extant aficr “Iago.” He has no 
match out of Shakespeare. The ‘Mephisto- 
pheles” of Goethe’s ‘*Faust” is a person of 
gentlemanly proclivities compared with Heath- 
cliff. ‘There is not a redeeming quality in him, 
his coarseness is very repellant; he is a unique 
specimen of the human tiger. Charlotte Bronté 
in her digest of this character finds one amelio- 
rating circumstance in his favor, one link which 
connects him with humanity—viz.: his regard 
for one of his victims, Hereton Earnshaw. 
But we cannot agree with her. His feeling 
toward Earnshaw is excessively like that feline 
affection which sometimes destroys its own off- 


























the Supreme court at Washington. She has had 
numerous favorable decisions from the State 
courts, and has had four decisions in her favor 
from the federal Supreme court. Yet the vast 
interests on the other side have managed, from 
year to year, to stave off a final settlement. 
They have always succeeded in finding some- 
thing which enabled them to secure postpone- 
ment and delay, or an appeal, or a review, or to 
make a new issue, or to invalidate a previous 
opinion, or, in some way, to prevent her getting 
possession of what she believes to be her legal 
rights. On one of the disputed points she ob- 
tained a decision from the Supreme court in her 
favor at the close of last year, which ordered 
the city of New Orleans to pay her, on. account 
of it, the sum of $125,000; but the city dodged 
even this by offering her in settlement an old 
jail, the title to which was itself in litigation. 
The main issue now to be adjudicated by the Su- 
preme court will probably be reached, next year; 
and Mrs. Gaines hopes that at last all things will 
be set right. She will then be ready to com- 
promise with the tresspassers on her property. 
Immense sums of money have been spent by the 
litigants in this great case—much the largest 
part of it, however, by the defendants. Mrs. 
Gaines is determined to carry on the struggle 
as long as she lives, if it be necessary; and she 
believes she will outlive the century. Nearly 
all the original contestants on the other side are 
dead; and the great lawyers who have fought 
her claims are sleeping in the dust. 

Mrs. Gaines is full of vivacity, enthusiasm 
and pluck. I was surprised to hear her tell that 
she was sixty-six years of age, and had been 
carrying on her legal contest since she was twen- 
ty-five. Attimes, when she got animated, she 
really looked like a handsome, old time maiden 
of eighteen. She has large, dark, lambent eyes, 
with gracefully-arched eyebrows. She has full, 
budding, rosy lips. Her features are petite and 
aristocratic. She has masses of blonde hair, 
which, in the front, finely ornaments her classi- 
cal forehead and temples. Her skin is soft and 
delicate. I must say, in thus describing her face, 
that she wore, all the time, one of those light, 
gauze veils which certainly do something in the 
way of giving charm to the faces of some women. 
She has a pretty little hand, the back of which 
was covered with an old-fashioned lace mitt; 
andthe loose sleeve of her dress displayed a 
plump and youthful arm, contrasting delight- 
fully with the arms of most of the virgins whom 
you see at Saratoga or Long Branch. Her fig- 
ure is light and graceful; and she could not 
have walked more gayly a half-century ago than 
she does now. Her hat is flowery as the season; 
her bosom is jeweled and adorned with a like- 
ness of Gen. Gaines; and her black silk and 
laces give her the impression of becoming tran- 
quility. 

Hundreds and thousands of people in all parts 
of the country have seen Mrs. Gaines, at some 
time or other, during the last forty years; and 
they will be glad to hear that she is as lively as 
though she were only beginning her strugyle, 
and that she has not the shadow of a doubt of 
the result of it. She herself siy. that she must 
have given the human race a lesso» in persever- 
ance. 





ISAAC COOK & CO’S 


STOCK ALE. 


By reason of our patrons calling upon us 80 fre- 
quently for BOTTLED ALE, and having been unable 
to supply it direct from our Store, we have deter- 
mined for the future to bottle it ourselves, and re- 
spectfully solicit the patronage of those desiring 
COOK’S ALE. For its purity and quality, the follow- 
ing litter trom Dr. S. DANA HAYES, State Assayer 
and Chemist for Massachushtts, speaks :— 

No. 20 STATE STREET, Boston, 
Messrs. ISAAC COOK & Co.: 

Gentlemen :—I have analyzed and investigated sam- 
ples of Ale Wort for you, and have seen the practical 
working of McCormick’s purifying process. 

The small proportion of decomposing matter (the 
germs of acetification and mold) which exist in wort 
as it comes from the malt and hops, and which is not 
visible, tre removed by this process. If the wort is 
passed through this apparatus when hot, all the val- 
table constituents are held up in clear solution, and 
are not removed by the filter, while the impurities, 
which are coagulated by boiling, are completely sep- 
arated and removed. 

Respectfully, S. DANA HAYES, 
State Assayer and Chemist for Massachusetts. 
28th April, Ls71. 

All orders for Quart and Pint Bottles, also for 
Hhds., Bols., Half Bbls. and Kegs, (specially put up 
for the Trade and Family use.) will be promptly at- 
tended to. 

Be The attention of EXPRESSMEN and GRO- 
CERS is particularly invited to this advertisement. 


ISAAG COOK & CO,, 


25 CENTRAL STREMT, 


BOSTON. 
augd 


- HOT AIR- 
FURNACES. 
FAWCETT, HAWKES & CO, 


MANUFACTURE 

Eleven sizes of their celebrated Furnaces, 
suitable for bricks and portable casings, 
and adapted to all kinds of buildings. 
They have proved by the test given them 


for several years to be the most substan- 


tial and reliable ever introduced. They 
are cordially endorsed by hundreds of 
our most prominent men. 
ag SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


FAWCETT, HAWKES & C0,, 


21 Bedford Street. 
aug23 

WE WANT 
All the GOOD FAMILIES we can get to Locate at 


CLARENDON HILLS, ARLINGTON ST,, 


—AND— 


HYDE PARK CENTER. 


We will either Sell or Rent them Pleasant Cottages 
on the most liberal terms we have ever offered. 

All these sections of the town are carefully restrict- 
ed, thus insuring to them, for years to come, 


DESIRABLE NEIGHBORHOODS. 


To those who desire to Build we will sell good loca- 
tions at low prices and advance liberally. 
The Frequent and Increasing Trains and 
ow Fares on the Boston & Providence and the 
New England railroads render these locations quite 
as accessible as the South End or the Highlands, 

A. af LE 


3m 


aug23-tf 387 Washington St., over the Sa vings Bank. 


_ 
CLIFFORD HOUSE, 
Head of Plymouth Beach, Plymouth, Mass. 
Inaugurated July 4, 1873. by the late proprietor, 
JOHN L. TUCKER, 
Will be continued under the management of the un- 
dersigned, who witl maintain its character as a first- 
Glass summer resort. Gas and all the conveniences 
of the metropolitan hotels. Immense covered pi- 
azzas surrounding the entire house, affording an un- 
interrupted promenade and protection in all sorts of 
weather. Ocean and inland view of unsurpassed 
randeur and loveliness. Facilities for hunting, 
ta and fishing nowhere excelled in New Eng- 
land. 
Purchase through tickets (at reduced rates), which 
includes fares by Clifford House coaches, always at 
station on arrival of trains leaving Old Colony Depot 
at 8 A.M. 2.30, 3.50 and 5 P.M. 
Refer to Harvey D. Parker & Co., Parker House, 
from whom further information may be obtained. 
july26 2m J.P. PLUMER, Manager 
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PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 








spring. As to his alleged esteem for Nelly 
Dean, perhaps also the less said about that the 
better. But ‘Wuthering Heights” is a marvel- 
ous curiosity in letters.—Cornhill Magazine. 


A REMARKABLE Woman.—Mrs. Gen. Gaines 
and Her Lawsuits.—I had the pleasure of being 
interviewed, yesterday, by that famous woman, 
Mrs. Gen. Gaines, whose case is certainly more 
remarkable than that of the Tichborne claimant 
by which all Engiand is agitated. The weather 
was stormy and raging, but the lady turned up 
at the time and place she had appointed; and 
she declared that though she had often trudged 
through the snow, mud and darkness to keep an 
engagement, she never yet had broken one on 
account of the weather, or anything else. Mrs. 
Gaines has carried on her struggle ceaselessly 
for forty-one years; the Tichborne claimant has 
carried his on but for two or three years. The 
contest of Mrs. Gaines is with the city of New 
Orleans, one-third of which is hers by inherit- 
ance; the contest of Roger Tichborne is with a 
member of his own family—if it be his own 
family. Mrs. Gaines claims property worth 
seventy millions of dollars; Robert Tichborne’s 
claim is less than a quarter of the amount. The 
legitimacy of Mrs. Gaines has been called in 
question, just as Roger Tichborne’s is. 1f some 
of the great English lawyers are engaged in the 
Tichborne trial. many of the greatest American 
lawyers, from Daniel Webster to Reverdy John- 
son, have been engaged on one side or another 
of the Gaines trials. Mrs. Gaines has carried 
her case, in all its forms, through all the Louis- 
jana courts, and then through the federal courts, 
ull it has, over and again, under one shape or 


july5-3m 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 


Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 
Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 


Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 


by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-cl 
warranted in every particular. 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 


FURNITURE, 
Purchasers will tind 


SS 


We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 


Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


Factory AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 


The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
asa mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leadin 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be guinsaid, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. i y 

dyspepsia. For the benefit of families and persons 
living at a distance it is put up i 


Physicians. Its purity is uni- 


It is strongly urged as a relief fur 
» in bottles and securely 


acked. It is a genuine, healthful and palatable 


AGER BEER. 


H. & J. PFAFF, 





another, at one point or another, come before 


aug2 3m 38 BROAD STREET. 
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WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 


rates, for 

large or small. 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

style. 

BANKERS. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO,, 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 





and MONTREAL. 


in all parts of the world. 


BOSTON 
[INCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 


AGENTS. 


septs 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, REI 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SUEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &e. 


we warrant to be STRICT 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassec 


can. 
ag-In order to protect ourselves we have adopter 


corporate seal in the center. 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 
augd 





ALL THE 
— THE— 


SUNDAY TIMES. 
FOR FIVE CENTS, 


Distributed by carriers in town. Office 
12 SCHOOL STREET. BOSTON. 


HAS 


tf 


JOHN L. STEVENSON, 
Wholesale Dealer and Jobberin Pure Imported and 


Native 
WINES AND LIQUORS, 


FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYS, ENG 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON POKTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


aug BOSTON. 


jyl9 


tf 


FAIRBAN 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate. 

The most Durable. 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit conti- 





dence. Warehouses: 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 
FAIRBANISS’ SCALES. 

t 


f 


House, Sign and Freseo Painter, 
No. 19 Province Street, 


‘Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 


promptly and in the best style. 
&e \ specialty made of Sigus and Decorations, 
june2s 





Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. 
Cash Caplital.............. - $200,000. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Cash Assets..... seeeee- 82,000,000, 
Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North 
American. 

Lesson of the Great Fire—*Divide your Risks.” 

Dwellings and Furniture insured for one, three or tive 
years. 
DIRECTORS, 
Silas Peirce, Ezra C. Dyer, Josiah G. Abbott, 
C. Henry Parker, Sam’! E. Sawyer, T. Jeff’n Coolidge, 
John Jeffries, Jr., Sampson Reed, F. L. Richardson, 
A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, A. I. Benyon, 
Jacob Sleeper, John Brewster, Addison L. Clarke. 
Benj. E. Bates, Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, 
Paul Adams, Henry A. Whitney, Seth Turner. 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidert. 
E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretary. ly aug2 


THE 
QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HAVING PAID THEIR BOSTON LOSSES, 
$156,868.25, in Full, 
AND WITIL THEIR 
CASH FUND RESTORED (to present date) TO 
NEARLY $200,000, 


Are now (as heretofore) ready to insure on the 
SAFER CLASSES OF HAZARDS, 


AT FAIR AND EQUITABLE RATES. 


Dividends will be resumed on expiring policies as 
soon is practicable and the profits of business will 
allow. 





ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 
CHAS. A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 
Local Agencies in every town. 


March 20, 1873. mch22 


tf 





NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


No. 39 State Street, 
BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1873, 
$11,000,000. 


SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS 


$475,000, 


to be allowed imsettlement of notes or accredited in 

payment of premium where parties have paid allcash 
Distributions Annually. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 


extent of their value. 


cegsed, no other condition of the policy being vio 


are given; but they will suffice to show the practica 
working of the law referred to above. 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


ents, 
nents, 


1 Payment. 
Paym 

3 Payments, 

4 Payments. 

6 Payments, 
7 Payments, 


5 Payn 


9 
‘ 


when insured. 


Days 


314 
265 Ws 6 
M6 416 
166 


1703 


277 3 


SkES 
‘an 
wee 
» ee 
Cees 


Policies issued to the 
#20,000, 
on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-ninth 


year, and has at risk 


$66,000,000. 


Company’s operations, address either the Presiden 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
Wa. W. MoRLAND, M.D., Medical Examiner. 











J.W. ‘WRIGHT, Actuary. july5 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


Every requisite furnished from Table 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome| Fourth. The character of the inhabitants is 


t 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- Fifth 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 


Office 22, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON. 


Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
LY PURE, and GUARANTEE 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 


as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star, with our 
This is on every pack- 


of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1861), to the 
The following Table will show the time that a Life | — 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 


orce aftcr the annual cash payment of premium has 


lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 


ivi F e 
For pamphlets or circulars giving details of th 


WOLLASTON HEIGHTS, 
QUINCY. 


EASONS FOR SELECTING WOL- 
ae LASTON HEIGHTS AS A HOME. 


First. Land suitable for building purposes is 
cheaper than at any other place an equal distance 


m Boston. ; 
Geconde The quality of the dwellings now built is 
better than in any village in the Csmmonwealth, and 
the resirictions placed upon all will keep them so. 

Third. The place can never be marred by cheap 
structures or objectionable population, the blot on 
many an otherwise fair spot. niet 


in respectto morals and social and intellectual quali- 

ies whichrenders any place desirable as a residence. 
ifth. The prospect beth of land and sea is un- 
surpassed in any place around Boston. | 

Sizth. The domain borders on the Railroad nearly 
a mile and a half, consequently no part is very far 
away ; three-fourths of the dwellings must be within 
seven minutes of the station. : 

Seventh. Trains run very often and at convenient 
hours for the accommodation of the people, there 
being sixteen each way. : 

Eighth. The Adams Academy, Prof. Dimock, Prin- 
cipal, has just been opened, and is designed to be one 
of the best in the country; it is about three-quarters 
of a mile from Wollaston, and is free to the resident 
children of the town. f 

Ninth. It is only about six miles from Boston, and 
has the advantage of so many trains, both Sabbath and 
week days, that one can easily attend lectures and 
religious services in Boston, day and evening, with 
more convenience and less time than in many parts 
of Boston itself. 

Tenth. The Old Colony R. R. Co. gives a FREE 
Pass FOR THREE YEARs to and from Boston, tg 
sey one who buys or builds a house and becomes a 
resident there. 

Office of the Company, No. 3 State Street, 
oston. 

GEO. F. PINKHAM, GENERAL AGENT. 

3m 


0 GAS CONSUMERS. 


J. Worth & Co.’s 
PATENT GAS BURNER, 


) —_— 


It consumes in seventy-two hours One Handred 
and Twenty Feet. The Boston gas burner in the 
same number of hours Two Hundred Feet. In 
1| favor of Patent, Eighty Feet over the Gas Co. 
At the price of $2.50 per 1000, the Patent Gas 
1 Burner’s 1000 feet cost $1.80—§1.30 per 1000 in 
favor of Patent Burner. 


FOUR THOUSAND FEET of gas saved by the 











patent Burner, pays $20 more than the Burner costs, 
The price of the Burneris $5.00 each. 


Can be seen at 


S, P, BENNETT’S, 


Office;120 Tremont St., Room 10. 


Any time from 8 A.M. to7 P. M. aug2 


“ FASHIONS.” 


Butterick’s Patterns of (Garments 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN, 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 


aa SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGU)! 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


july19 3m 144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


PINK POND-LILIES ! 
Something New and Beautiful ! 


FOR SALE BY 


CALDER & OTIS, 


FLORISTS, 


TREMONT, CORNER BOYLSTON ST. 
may3l tt 


VILLIAM DOOGUE, 


FLORIST, 


ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh 
Morning. 
800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 
Stems, in Pots and Glasses. 
5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 
500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let for Dec- 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, 
Balls, &e. 
Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 
punctuality. Opento the Public from 6 a.M.to 10 rem 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
670 Washington Street. 
WM. DOOGUE, Propriector. 


Ever 


junit 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrasings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
3m 


REAL ESTATE. 


S.P. TOLMAN & E. A, HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


ng 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
men 


J.L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
STATIONERS, 
Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &e. 
1386 Washington Sticet, 
BOSTON. 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, H. G. TUCKER. 
july26 tf 


AMES PLOW COMPARY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quincey Lfall, Boston, 


and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 


july5 
PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’s—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-GEDS 
In the market.’ 


At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 

581 and 583 Washington corner of 

Place. 


Dix 
junel4 


Street, 





DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


NHARLES RICHARDSON & ce., 
C DEALERS IN 
DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &e 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 


aug2-3m No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston 





CLOTHING, ETC. 


EARD, MOULTON &CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
21 Cuauncy STREET, 


Boston. 


Mouttox, R.P.GoppAre 
E. F. MILLER. 





A.W. Bearp, C.C. 
aug? H.C. Bie. 


gk EELAND,HARDING & LOOMIS 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
511 WASHINGTON STREET. 
TREE WInstow ITEKRICK, 
i. i pena F. IL WILLIAMS, 
S1ILas W. Loomts, JOHN HAMILTON. 2 
mays Tia Rea. 208 


THITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 
\ MANE FACTURKERS AND JOBEELS OF 
MEN AND BOYs'’ CLOTHING, 
34 Cuauncy STREET, Boston. 
C. V. WHITTEN, A.S. Yous, 
H, 8. BURDETT, 


mchl-6m c. C. Guse. 
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